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Rehabilitation s Future 


Three articles roundup the importance medical 
rehabilitation practices can have for insurance 


~y Fires in Shopping Malls 


Latest city planning moves should not overlook 
rules for checking fire hazards in shopping malls 


New Source for A&H Facts 


All important data on health insurance and health 
costs are now included in full source book by HII 


Ten-year table shows ebb and flow of reinsurance 
payments overseas to various parts of the world 


INSURANCE MARKETING AND MANAGEMENT 





GOOD AGENT ARITHMETIC 


... INA’s Accident & Sickness Policies 


INA’s 4-in-1 Family Accident and Sickness policy is a plus for any agent. We 
believe it is the broadest and most flexible—first and best in the field! The 
producer has a complete choice of contracts for all clients, whether individuals, 
families, associations or employee and special groups. Short or long term, 
special or all-purpose, standard or unusual risk, INA provides the A&S con- 
tract to cover any hazards, answer any need. Sell any or all in your one-stop sell- 


ing. It’s good arithmetic to be an INA agent with a future—ask our Fieldman. 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 


insurance Company of North America + Indemnity Insurance Company of North America + Lite Insurance Company of North America + Philadelphia 





I’m “all fired-up” to knock on ANY door... 





SUPERVISION 


Prompt assistance and coopera- 
tion. Then too, there's always an 
open line to the Home Office. 


TRAINING 


Practical training and friendly 
help keep me on the right poth 
no matter what new problems 
develop. 





... because | have absolute 


confidence that an aggressive SS 
UNDERWRITING 


There's nothing so encouraging as 
the knowledge that your under- 


. ° . wri b h li 
Office team is right behind ase coanta —— os? feet meadtent 


histories. 


Republic National Life Home 


me. There’s no doubt in my 
mind —I'm on the ‘'GO”’ 
team ... and there’s room for 


you too in such a rapidly 
ADVERTISING 
bed Lelale liars] cd olasiololal & Sales materia! that really im- 


presses the prospect and advertis- 
ing that makes me proud of the 
company | represent. 


SALES MINDED MANAGEMENT 
Above everyone else | know that 
the President started ovt with a 
rate book in his hand and has 
built a company in which he has 
surrounded himself with sales 
minded executives. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY © tome office + Dallas 


LIFE @ ACCIDENT e@ SICKNESS e MEDICAL AND SURGICAL REIMBURSEMENT e HOSPITALIZATION 
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“Best viewpoint on claims” 


Not just one of the best but “‘the best”. . . that’s Unfailingly, the final decision reflects the best 
how Standard Accident claim service rates with interests of the policyholder, agent and company.” 
Al Pound (above). And, we think you’ll agree, 
Al’s opinion on the subject is exceptionally well 
qualified because: 1) he has been in the insurance 
business since 1922; 2) he’s president and treasurer 
of Taylor & Pound, Inc., well-known Tampa, Fla., 
insurance corporation; 3) his firm has represented 
Standard Accident for a number of years. 


This high regard for Standard Accident claim 
service is reflected many times over by Standard 
agents everywhere . . . testimony to the fact that 
the Company’s stated claims policy is more than 
a statement. It’s a guarantee, in print, on page 
one of the Company claims manual. Want to see 
it? Ask your Standard Accident representative. 
Quoted in full, Al has this to say .. . “It is my 
belief that the reputation of any insurance agency set Wy, SYMBOL OF SERVICE FOR 75 YEARS 
is no better than the claim service rendered by i * 

the companies it represents. In my opinion, 

Standard Accident has the best viewpoint on 


claims of any company I have ever been associated C 


with. Their promptness and their attitude of fair- | NS U RA N C F C 0 M PA N Y f 


ness for all parties involved is exceptional. They 
always give us the benefit of all their thinking and 640 TEMPLE AVENUE + DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


never fail to ask for, and respect, our opinion. CASUALTY « FIRE © MARINE e¢ FIDELITY ¢ SURETY 
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A special toast to those imagina- 
tive producers who are taking a 
long, hard look at the cold facts 
of agency growth. Their answers 
are universal: profits grow by sales 
effort—not details; diversification 
pays big dividends; ‘‘insurance to 
value”’ is business at its best. 
These doctrines have long been 
advocated by Millers National and 
Illinois Insurance Companies. 
Our field men ‘sell’ them every 
day. If you want to be a stand-out 
in tomorrow’s profit picture, start 
with these three answers and... 
these two companies! 


MILLERS NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ILLINOIS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Chicago 6 
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What the Federal Budget 
Can Do to Your Portfolio 


Now is the time to check excessive spending and 
balance the budget . . . By Ervin L. Hall, Partner, 
Davis & Hall, Investment Management 


HE Federal Budget is an awe 

inspiring volume when pre- 
sented each year by the President 
to the Congress. To many of us 
the facts and recommendations 
contained in it are so vast that 
we give them little thought. How- 
ever, the overall result, reflected 
in the spending of the United 
States Government, is vitally im- 
portant to all of us. 

When you are faced with a 
budget of your own business, you 
know the hopes and pitfalls out- 
lined in it will affect you. When 
your personal income does not 
cover your expenses, the family 
budget becomes a vital problem to 
you. Budgets, whether we like 
them or not, affect us from the 
family level to the federal govern- 
ment level. In between the two, 
there are business budgets, muni- 
cipal budgets, school budgets, and 
state budgets. All clamor for at- 
tention, and all maintain the pres- 
sure on us to keep withir. bounds 
or suffer the pangs of adjustment. 

The Federal Budget is less per- 
sonal than the others but none the 
less powerful in its pressure on 
our welfare. Investors can have 
well laid plans made obsolete by 
new forces generated by deficit 
financing. Even though ,you keep 
your program flexible, a trend to- 
ward budget deficits creates a con- 
tinuing air of uncertainty. Inves- 
tors know that uncertainty is the 
most difficult problem to face. 
Good news or bad news can be 
evaluated, but uncertainty is like 
playing poker with the jacks wild. 

This uncertainty is inherent in 
an unbalanced Federal Budget or 


in one that obviously is not likely 
to balance under the stresses and 
strains of actual operation. Let’s 
consider a few of the economic 
demons that can arise from bud- 
gets that won’t stay within bounds. 

One of the most devastating de- 
mons is the one that undermines 
our confidence in the future. This 
undermining of confidence can 
come from chronic inability to bal- 
ance the Federal Budget. Confi- 
dence, as we all know, is a vital 
ingredient of economic growth. 
Once it is battered down—and this 
may be a slow process because we 
are a basically optimistic people— 
the growth of the country will be 
importantly affected. 

Many problems arise from loss 
of confidence, both in the domestic 
field and in the foreign field. Busi- 
ness is not sure of what is to come, 
and consequently hesitates to make 
long range plans. Foreign govern- 
ments and foreign nationals begin 
to wonder whether the dollar is a 
safe haven for funds. Investors are 
on the alert to protect themselves 
against a future that is constantly 
changing. 

Up to now there has been some 
weakening of confidence but mostly 
in the foreign field. The loss of 
gold, which this country has sus- 
tained during the past year, is not 
all attributable to worry about the 
dollar. If this were true, foreign 
governments would not continue to 
hold as monetary reserve such a 
large amount of short term dollar 
obligations. Even so, there is some 
anxiety. The present drain on our 
gold supply could be accelerated at 

Continued on page 6 
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“Just like niommie says— 

if you catcn a cold and get a 
fever, go tv bed and shell call 
our doctor to come see you” 


f 


WINTER WARNING! A cold with fever is a danger 
signal . . . often a warning of pneumonia, sinus and ear 
infections or other serious complications. Never take 


Metropolitan Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY® 


A MUTUAL COMPANY,1 MADISON AVE., N.Y. 10, N.Y. 
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“Uh-huh” 


chances with a “feverish’”’ cold. Call your doctor . . . 
don’t depend on home remedies. His treatment, to be 
most effective, must be started promptly. 





This advertisement is one of a continuing series 
sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in 
two colors in publications with a total circulation 
in excess of 45,000,000 including Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Good House- 
keeping, Redbook, Reader’s Digest, National 
Geographic, U.S. News, Look. 











THIS COULD 
|=] ae 4 ©) Ce 


si 


. . . setting out to see a client or a prospect, delivering a policy, 
answering a call from an assured who has had a loss. In other words, 
you functioning in your professional capacity of Local Agent. Your 
three watchwords are Knowledge, Experience and Service. You 
are a first citizen of your community. As such, we salute you— 
and invite you to join our agency “family.”” Why not write us. 


Writing FIRE and ALLIED LINES 
*In the Birthplace of American Mutual insurance” 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
PLM Building * Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Branch Offices in New York, Los Angeles, Charlotte, N.C 
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any time. Should there be a real 
loss of confidence in the dollar, it 
would affect the entire free world. 

Because of this, there was con- 
siderable discussion at the recent 
International Settlements Confer- 
ence of the International Monetary 
Fund and World Bank meetings in 
Washington on the subject of pro- 
tecting the dollar. This is all to 
the good. It shows other nations 
are aware of the danger and are 
exerting intelligent efforts to pre- 
serve confidence in the dollar. We 
would go a long way in offsetting 
these fears if we would balance 
our Federal Budget and keep it 
balanced. 


Anxiety over Inflation 


Another economic effect of an 
unbalanced budget is a growing 
anxiety over inflation. You have 
heard some people claim that a 
little inflation is not bad, in fact 
almost unavoidable. Maybe so, but 
no one has yet demonstrated how 
inflation is to be kept little. A little 
inflation is an easy way to cover 
deficits. But like most easy meth- 
ods, it can become a habit. Habit is 
an accumulation of many fine 
strands that in time forge them- 
selves into a cable that is difficult 
to break. 

In our personal lives if we can’t 
cover expenses, the habit of over- 
spending must be broken and ad- 
justments made. But the federal 
government is not subject to such 
immutable laws. It can create its 
own money to cover expenses if 
taxes do not bring in the necessary 
funds. The Federal Reserve thus 
becomes, in the words of its chair- 
man, Mr. Martin, “an engine of 
inflation.” The only way to stop 
the habit of inflation from becom- 
ing a cable of destruction is to 
strive at all times for a balanced 
Federal Budget. 

Even a little inflation feeds the 
flame of a rising price level. We 
are all too conscious of this fact 
since it shows up month after 
month in the cost of living. We 
complain and weuld like to do 

Continued on page 8 
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How 
GUARANTEED 
COST 


can help 


you sell 


BUSINESS 
LIFE 


Every day more and more businessmen are 
learning that life insurance can solve many per- 
plexing problems. When you offer them solu- 
tions you free their minds from these problems 
for production and sales. 

Of course businessmen are keenly aware of 
the dollar-and-cent picture on income and ex- 
pense, profit and loss. And they are especially 
interested in the specific cost of any solution 
you offer through insurance. 

When you talk with a prospect about a 
Travelers Business Life insurance contract, you 
can tell him the cost is guaranteed. 

Yes, you can quote to the penny the cost of 
the policy for any given number of years, and 
also the exact benefits available. 

This is the kind of information businessmen 
like. Information that leads to decisions to buy. 

See your nearest Travelers Life Manager or 
General A zent for full information on Travelers 
Business Life contracts. He’ll be happy to ex- 
plain the Guaranteed Cost principle more fully 
and show you how it can lead to interviews and 
sales. 


THE GOOD THINGS IN LIFE ARE GUARANTEED 


: SINCE 1865, ONE OF THE 
[ [ ] tF LUTTE LISS LEADING LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
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REINSURANCE COMPANY 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 


MULTIPLE 
LINE 
REINSURANCE 


Executive Office 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, New York 


Telephone BOwling Green 9-5532 


Southern and Facultative Department: 


1401 Peachtree Street, N.E., Atlanta 9, Georgia 
Telephone TRinity 5-8969 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, INC. 
Consuiting Actuaries 
ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 











E. P. Higgins & Co. 


(Frank M. Speakman Associates) 


Consulting Actuaries 
Accountants 


Bourse Building 
Phila. 6, Penna, 








Continued from page 6 


something about it. But times are 
prosperous and the pressure on the 
pocketbook is not too great, so we 
just drift along. This drifting is 
dangerous for the problem will 
have to be faced some day. The 
surest way to take the steam out 
of the rising cost of living is to 
stop deficit financing. 

We all know that, with an un- 
balanced budget, federal borrow- 
ings to raise money to cover the 
deficit adds to the money supply of 
the country. This is one type of in- 
flation. We have been following it 
for some time. This type of infla- 
tion is not a question of too many 
dollars chasing too few goods—the 
popular notion of inflation. We 
have an ample supply of everything 
and our efficient productive capac- 
ity assures an abundance of goods. 


Many Kinds—All Bad 


Our inflation is one we should 
all understand—living beyond our 
means. We can’t do it personally 
for long without getting into 
trouble, but the federal govern- 
ment can put off the evil day. 
There are many kinds of inflation 
—all bad. But the one we have to 
deal with is simple—to find a way 
to live within our means. 


At this point someone is sure to 
say we can’t cut our defense spend- 
ing and we can’t cut many built-in 
budget charges. Well, it wasn’t 
many months ago that some labor 
leaders and others were saying you 
can’t write a tough labor bill. But 
the bill that passed the last Con- 
gress was much tougher than most 
people expected. It was the result 
of public insistence that Congress 
do something about the scandals 
in some unions and the domineer- 
ing tactics of some labor leaders. 

The same public pressure can 
get results from Congress on keep- 
ing the Federal Budget in balance. 
It is not necessary to slash vital 
necessities, but it is necessary to 
see that the funds are spent effi- 
ciently. It is not necessary to elim- 
inate existing commitments, but it 

Continued on page 10 
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Standard 
gives 





better customer service with 
‘same-day’ processing of policies 


In at 9, out at 5 is the rule for policy 
processing at The Standard Insurance 
Co., Tulsa, Okla. Now, with the in- 
stallation of a new IBM RAMAC® 305, 
an application never takes more than 
one day to process; 

RAMAC is the only self-contained 
data processing system which can re- 
cord and account for transactions as 
they occur. With this unique system, 
policies are processed by The Standard 
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at the rate of 60 per hour. This includes 
rating the policy and writing the dec- 
laration. Further, IBM RAMAC 305 
provides general ledger accounting, 
production reporting, inforce account- 
ing, accounts current checking and 
statistical analysis. 

Like all IBM data processing equip- 
ment, RAMAC may be purchased or 
leased. Call your local IBM representa- 
tive today. 


The Standard’s President, Ben Voth (1.), 
and Claude L. Wright, Vice-President, in- 
spect the new IBM RAMAC 305 installation. 


DATA PROCESSING I BM 
® 








The Bigger 
They Are 

See The Better 
~ They Like 


PREFERRED 
RATES ON 
CONTRACT 

BONDS 


\ 
No construction firm ever grows so big that 
it can afford to overlook a chance to increase 
its profit margin on jobs. That's why so 
many qualified contractors now look for the 
savings possible through Acco’s preferred- 
rate contract bonds. At the same time, they 
demand the bonding skill, the experience 
and the top-level service which American 
Casualty bond experts have offered for many 
years. Try Acco on your next contract bond. 


' Casualty - Surety - Fire 
Marine - Accident & Sickness 


AMERICAN CASUALTY 
60 Branch and Service Offices Coast to Coast 


HOME OFFICE—READING, PENNSYLVANIA 
SINCE 1902 
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is necessary for the federal gov- 
ernment to stop taking on every 
pet project that comes along. Some 
of us seem to believe that if the 
government will underwrite a proj- 
ect, it won’t cost us anything. 


Public Must Demand Check 


One thing is very certain: if we 
are complacent about the present 
deficit, future ones will be much 
worse. There is a minority group 
that believes in spending and let- 
ting the deficits run. If the public 
doesn’t demand of Congress a 
check on excessive spending, with 
the same force it demanded a check 
on labor abuses, we will surely 
have bigger deficits. 

A continuation of deficit financ- 
ing brought on by an unbalanced 
budget will upset our foreign 
trade, create an acute drain on our 
gold reserve, and possibly, in time, 
force a devaluation of the dollar. 
All this spells bad business, un- 
employment, the undermining of 
pension funds, and a painful ad- 
justment for all of us. 

Such a sequence of events would 
not be helpful to investors. Profit 
margins would be squeezed. Hasti- 
ly devised legislation would be dis- 
ruptive. Speculation would be wide- 
spread. To chart an intelligent in- 
vestment course in such a sea of 
uncertainty would be most difficult. 

We need not suffer such troubles 
but the way we are drifting may 
lead us to them. The force of pub- 
lic opinion has a powerful effect on 
Congress. If we indicate strongly 
enough that we want a sound dol- 
lar, an end to deficit financing, and 
realism in the Federal Budget, we 
can get them. 

The Federal Budget is an awe 
inspiring volume today, but it can 
become an all powerful, all con- 
suming genie if allowed to grow 
to unmanageable proportions. 

The Institute of Life Insurance 
says in its advertisements that 
“Inflation is the cruelest tax of 
all.” We might add that an unbal- 
anced Federal Budget is the root 
of such evil. @ 
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more than 


SOOO Million 


Dollars 


in New PAID Sales 


during the year 1959 


(all individual policies) 


Anagent cannot long travel at a faster gait 


than the company he represents 


Lhe Friendly 
FRANKLIN LIFE ta" 


CHAS, E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 


Over Three Billion Six Hundred Million Dollars of Insurance in Force 





“Before you start selling you first have to get attention” 


Bugles and false noses also can create 
quite a stir. But getting attention from 
the buyer of workmen’s compensation is 
simpler and easier when you use Bitumi- 
nous’ new brochure, “Safety Is Good 
Business.” This attention-getting pre- 
sentation demonstrates why Bituminous 
accident prevention programs invariably 
reduce losses and help keep rates at bed- 
rock. Combined with Bituminous’ 


Bituminous 


BITUMINOUS FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY «+ ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 


specially tailored and individualized 


rating plans, Bituminous’ safety engineer- 


ing is a potent selling 
tool. Send for your free 
copy of “Safety is Good 
Business,” and ask your 
nearest branch office how 
to use it to write more 
(and also more profit- 
able) comp coverages. 


Specialists in Workmen's Compensation 
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“T started with National 
Reserve Life at the age 
of 26 — and made 

$10,000 my first year” 


— says 


ROBERT A. BRENNAN, 


. F General Agent, 


"hp. National Reserve Life, 
= Topeka, Kansas 


and in 1959-- 


“T earned over 
$25,000 — and I 
want to express my sincere gratitude 
for having such a fine Company 
with which to work.” 
i) 


A successful, profitable career such as “Bob” Brennan has achieved, is 
direct evidence of the outstanding opportunities which our dynamically 
growing Company offers qualified men. 


As “Bob” Brennan points out, “National Reserve Life’s popular mer- 
chandise and the wonderful working spirit and cooperation from the Home 
+ | Office and the Field—as well as High Commission Contracts, Pension Plan 


and numerous other worthwhile benefits, gives a man both the incentive and 
the security to succeed in the life insurance business.” 


If you are qualified and ready for General Agent capacity, then write 
us today! All correspondence in confidence. Let us tell ycu about some of 
the excellent territories we have currently available. 


Enduring As Rushmore 


H. O. CHAPMAN 


President 
S. H. WITMER 
Chairman of the Board 


COMPANY 


st 


Topeka + Sioux Falls 
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THE PROFESSION AL 
TOUCH MAKES THE 
DIFFERENCE 


Plan NOW to Attend the Aitna 
Agents’ School Starting May 2. 


New knowledge, new confidence, new “drive” 
are the immediate benefits you can look forward 
to as a graduate of the Aitna Agents’ Multiple- 
Line Training School. 


And with competition increasing, now is the time 
to enhance your reputation for professional in- 
surance service. Po do this you need both 
know-what and know-how. 


The A®tna’s seven-week course is divided into 
two sessions of 2% weeks for personal lines and 
4% weeks for commercial lines. Agents may take 
either or both sessions. The school is conducted 
by full-time instructors, experienced in insurance 
and in the teaching profession. Latest type visual 
aids are employed and practical application of 
knowledge is the theme of the entire course of 
study. All types of insurance—fire, marine, 
casualty and surety—are analyzed as they apply 
to given risks. Modern broad form policies are 
emphasized. 


There is no charge for tuition and all classroom 
materials are provided free. Agents of the AXtna 
Insurance Company and men associated with 
them are eligible for admission. Your A®tna field- 
man will furnish detailed information, or you 
may write to the Educational Dept., Atna In- 
surance Company, 55 Elm Street, Hartford 15, 
Connecticut. 


Proven Symbols of 


Professional Service 


ndependent 
Insurance pam 


“steves/ vou /riest 
= 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY e HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
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The man who sells John Hancock is offering the fullest 
line in his field. And he is offering service to match. The 
famous John Hancock Signature Series of contracts is 
today’s most advanced life insurance portfolio — sim- 
plified and modernized to provide better, faster service 
and greater client satisfaction. 


THE MAN WHO 
SELLS JOHN HANCOCK... offers today’s most up-to-date service 


Modern features of the Signature Series: 


e@ Simplified policy forms — redesigned for easier read- 
ing, easier understanding, greater convenience 


e@ Simplified two-part application forms for regular adult, 
third party and juvenile insurance 


e@ Accelerated policy issue; immediate processing of claims 


e Signature Series policy feature of triple benefit for 
accidental death on common carriers now applies to 
all Ordinary policies, regardless of date of issue, which 
contain the accidental death provision 


This is the kind of up-to-date service that keeps the 
John Hancock agent’s clients satisfied, makes his job 
easier — and more rewarding. 


a aE ga 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


wand 


Extra client services help the John Hancock man ‘make the sale 
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now...more than ever before we can heip you... 


BUILD PREMIUMS & PROFITS °:.'s.2: 


ing world and the new era of big business, the Commercial Union and North British Groups 
the ia UNION-NORTH BRITISH 


have united under one management 
GROUP. How will this 


business with less. 
we] ore comprehensive 


, nearest Branch 


Agents and Brokers e e 
Now...our Fiel@n 

jing ie insurance ce requ of your clients 
Automobile, Inland Marine, Ocean Marine, and 
es. Your Advertising Department ean fur- 
ple Sales. letters and promotional ideas. Consult 


than ever before’ we cd "7 FP you build more 


premiums an¢ 


AMERICAN CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY 

THE CALIFORNIA INSURANCE COMPANY 

CENTRAL SURETY AND INSURANCE CORPORATION 
COLUMBIA CASUALTY COMPANY 

COMMERCIAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
THE COMMONWEALTH INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


/ THE MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORPORATION, LTD 


COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
150 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 338, N. Y. 


THE OCEAN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD, 
THE PALATINE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
UNION ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD. 


ATLANTA ¢ PHILADELPHIA ¢ DETROIT ¢ CHICAGO ¢ KANSAS CITY * SAN FRANCISCO 
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Mr. K's Insurance 


The USSR’s Premier Khrushchev 
was insured for £1,000,000 (or 
about $2,800,000) against acci- 
dental death during his tour of the 
United States last Fall. Lloyds of 
London carried the policy. 

We learned this via the Insur- 
ance Forum, published in Bombay, 
India. Their interest, however, was 
not on the size of Mr. K’s accident 
policy but on similar Lloyds poli- 
cies insuring football (rugby) 
players for double that amount 
each. 

“The highest insurance policies 
against death by accident negoti- 
ated with Lloyds,” the paper re- 
ports, “have been taken out by 
Britain’s fabulous football pool 
brothers, John and Cecil Moores, 
who have each insured themselves 
for £2,000,000.” 


Another Award 


A new “Health Insurance Per- 
sistency Award” will be made for 
the first time in 1960. Sponsors: 
Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association, National Associ- 
ation of Life Underwriters, and In- 
ternational Association of Accident 
and Health Underwriters. 

To win the 1960 award, the agent 
must have, for the years 1958 and 
1959, paid accident and health busi- 
ness of not less that $2,500 of an- 
nualized premiums on at least 18 
policy contracts. At least 85 per 
cent of the amount exposed in the 
two-year period must have been in 
force on December 31, 1959. The 
qualifier must also be a member of 
either IAAHU or NALU. 
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Application blanks are available 
from NALU local associations and 
from headquarters of both agents’ 
groups. Closing date for applica- 
tions is Feb. 29, and results will be 
announced in May. 


Surplus Investigation 
Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney 
(Wyo.) and his Antitrust and Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee, are planning 
public hearings soon on the opera- 
tions of foreign insurance com- 
panies in the United States, to de- 
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termine if corrective federal legis- 
lation is needed. 

The Subcommittee’s announce- 
ment described the problem of the 
International Guaranty & Insur- 
ance Company of Tangier, Mor- 
occo, which was named by the At- 
torney General of New York as part 
of an international scheme to de- 
fraud American citizens. 

Senator O’Mahoney' expressed 
doubt that the States possess the 
power to deal effectively with cor- 
porations domiciled abroad who en- 
gage in the foreign commerce of 
the United States. “Under the Con- 
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WASHINGTON TRENDS 


By PAUL WOOTON 


N an election year, social is- 
I sues come in for unusual at- 
tention. The pending Forand bill 
proposing to add health insur- 
ance to the social security pro- 
gram is certain to be considered, 
but amendments that are sure 
to be offered may prevent pas- 
sage. It is possible that an un- 
desirable bill might be passed. 
Rep. Wilbur Mills, chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee, 
favors the extension of social 
security to various groups not 
now covered. The committee may 
consider scrapping the six- 
months waiting period before a 
disabled person, who has tried 
unsuccessfully to resume work, 
can draw benefits again. 

Another proposal is an amend- 
ment that would allow persons 
reaching the retirement age to 


Member, Chilton Editorial Board 


qualify for old-age insurance 
payments with fewer quarters 
of covered employment. Benefit 
payments for permanently dis- 

abled wives and widows also 
may be considered. 





stitution,” the Senator declared, 
“the exclusive power to regulate 
the foreign commerce of the United 
States resides with the Congress.” 

The Senator pointed out that sev- 
eral hundred insurance companies 
operate in this country pursuant to 
so-called “surplus line” laws. Un- 
der such a State law, non-admitted 
foreign companies are permitted to 
write insurance for American in- 
sureds if such coverage is not avail- 
able from companies licensed in the 
particular State. While Interna- 
tional Guaranty has_ voluntarily 
maintained some deposits ostensibly 
to protect American insureds, it 
contends it is not required to do so 
by federal or state law. 

According to Senator O’Mahoney, 
the Insurance Commissioner of Cal- 
ifornia in 1958, acting upon many 
complaints, seized assets of Inter- 
national Guaranty, including a 
trust fund with the Pacific Na- 
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tional Bank. After careful investi- 
gation, the Insurance Commis- 
sioner recommended to the Court 
that the company be liquidated. 


Within hours after the recom- 
mendation, the company announced 
it was withdrawing from Califor- 
nia and setting up shop in Chicago. 
The Senate Subcommittee has been 
informed that, in a suit brought in 
Illinois involving the activities of 
International Guaranty, assets 
were transferred out of the State 
and the Illinois authorities were 
unable to take any effective action. 

“The action of the Attorney Gen- 
eral in New York,” Senator O’Ma- 
honey said, “‘would indicate that 
this foreign insurer continues to 
write insurance for buiiding and 
loan associations and possibly other 
insureds in the United States de- 
spite the findings of the California 
Insurance Department that the 





and do not adequately protect 
American policyholders. ... 

“While State laws should not 
foreclose effective competition, 
especially where domestic markets 
are not available, the surplus line 
laws should not be a vehicle for un- 
scrupulous insurance companies to 
defraud American policyholders 
with virtual immunity. At the same 
time, such laws should not be util- 
ized to afford foreign insurers a 
competitive advantage over Amer- 
ican companies subject to strict 
rules and regulations,” the Senator 
concluded. 


Still Healthy 

Americans enjoyed favorable 
health in 1959, as measured by pre- 
vailing mortality. The prospects for 
continued high standards of na- 
tional health in 1960 are excellent, 
statisticians of Metropolitan Life 
report. 

National death rate for 1959 is 
estimated to be about 9.4 per 1,000 
population, or a shade below that 
for the year before. This year’s 
rate is 2 per cent below the rate in 
1950 and 2 pir cent above the all- 
time low of 9.2 per 1,000 recorded 
in 1954. 


Billing Debate 


Direct billing continues to be 
one of the hottest subjects in Ca- 
nadian fire and casualty circles. It 
is being proposed as a means to 
reduce costs to help the regular 
line companies compete with direct 
writers, 

Most agents take a dim view of 
the proposal. A _ recent survey 
made by Canadian Underwriter, a 
fire and casualty journal, showed 


company’s operations are unsound20.1 per cent of agents in favor of 
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direct billing, 64.7 per cent against, 
and 15.2 per cent undecided. The 
opinion of agents in cities and ru- 
ral areas is almost identical, 65.1 
per cent of city agents being op- 
posed and 64.1 per cent of rural 
or small town agents. 

Most common objectors say di- 
rect billing would result in loss of 
personal contact with clients. There 
is also the fear that direct billing 
would be the forerunner of direct 
writing. Many agents foresee a 
reduction in commission rate rather 
than an reduction in premium. 

—Lillian Millar 


Single Policy— 
4,000,000 People 


Aetna Life of Hartford, Conn., 
has been selected as carrier of the 
government-wide indemnity bene- 
fit plan for the Federal Employees 
Health Benefits program scheduled 
to go into effect in July 1960, 
the Civil Service Commission an- 
nounced. (See THE SPECTATOR, 
November, 1959.) 

This is one of the four types of 
plans to be offered Federal em- 
ployees under the program author- 
ized by the Federal Employees 
Health Benefits Act of 1959. 

Although Aetna Life will be the 
carrier, under the Act it must re- 
insure with other insurance com- 
panies, All companies which issue 
group health policies are eligible 
to participate. 

The amount of reinsurance ceded 
to each will be determined by an 
equitable formula based on the to- 
tal amount of their group health 
benefit payments in the United 
States during the latest year for 
which the information is available. 
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Continued 
CAPITOL HEADLINES 


Although the new government employees’ health insurance plan 
doesn’t go into effect until July 1, Civil Service Commission al- 
ready is planning to ask the Congress to expand the benefit plan. 
“Too restrictive,” says the CSC. Example: The law says women 
with nondependent husbands must pay higher premiums than 
women with dependent husbands. 


Congress next year will look into foreign companies writing 
insurance in the United States. Sen. Joseph C. O’Mahoney 
(Wyoming), says he’ll hold public hearings in 1960 on the abuses 
by foreign companies. The states can’t cope effectively with the 
problem and it is therefore the responsibility of Washington to 
take steps, he insists. Several hundred foreign companies operate 
in the U. S., he says. No date for hearings is set yet. 


A life insurance firm may elect to use the “approximate” 
method of re-evaluating its life insurance reserves, but it must 
use an “exact” method in revaluating noncancellable accident and 
health reserves. Internal Revenue Service, in answer to a flood 
of questions on section 818 (c) of the 1954 Revenue Code, rules 
that the section cannot be applied to noncancellable accident and 
health reserves because there is no concept of “insurance in 
force” in these contracts. This is needed before the alternate 
methods of revaluing in the section can be applied. 


War risk insurance and reinsurance for Panamanian, Honduran, 
and Liberian flag ships owned by American citizens will be 
provided by the U. S. government. Insurance service by the U. S. 
will apply to these flag vessels whose owners contract to make 
the ships available to this country upon request in event of a 
national emergency. The ships must be owned by corporations in 
which American citizens hold majority ownership. 

New adjustable-yield bonds would help protect moderate and 
low-income groups from inflation, Congress is being told. A new 
series of government bonds with interest and redemption value 
to be varied according to price levels is proposed by Stanford 
economist H. S. Heuthakker. 


Insurance proceeds to an individual on a company-owned policy 
can be tax free, a federal appeals court says. The case involved 
a stockholder who was a beneficiary of a policy which was to be 
used as “key man” coverage to buy back stock from the deceased 
president’s estate and thus keep control of the firm in friendly 
hands. Internal Revenue Service claimed the benefits paid were 
a dividend distribution by the corporation to the stockholder be- 
cause the firm paid the premiums. The appeals court overruled 
the IRS. Since the corporation had no legal claim on the death 
benefits, they were subject to normal tax exemption. 
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Continued 


The formula will be determined by 
the carrier and approved by the 
Commission. 

The other types of plans to be 
offered Federal employees under 
the Health Benefits program are: 
a Government-wide service bene- 
fit plan, to be underwritten by the 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield national or- 
ganizations and their local affili- 
ates, approved plans of Federal em- 
ployee organizations, and approved 
comprehensive medical plans that 
may be offered by individual as- 
sociations. 

About 1,800,000 Federal em- 
ployees and more than 2,200,000 
employee dependents are expected 
to be covered by one or another of 
the four types of plans. 


Compulsory Results 


Results of compulsory automobile 
liability insurance? In North Caro- 
lina Daniel J. McNamara, insur- 
ance actuary, testified at the In- 
surance Department’s public hear- 
ing that there was “a sharp rise 
in both the frequency and the cost 
of accident claims incurred by in- 
sured motorists.” 

The liability claims record of 
North Carolina’s insured motorists 
for 1958, the first year of compul- 
sory automobile insurance, as com- 
pared with 1957, Mr. McNamara 
stated, showed: Liability claims 
incurred for death or bodily injury 
increased from 17 to 20 per 1,000 
insured cars, a jump of 17.6 per 
cent; cost of these bodily injury 
claims rose from an average of 
$801 to $857 per claim, an increase 
of 7.0 per cent; liability claims in- 
curred by policyholders in damag- 
ing other automobiles and property 
went up from 67 to 71 per 1,000 in- 
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sured cars, an increase of 6.0 per 
cent; cost of these property dam- 
age claims climbed from an average 
of $136 to $150 per claim, an in- 
crease of 10.3 per cent. 

“These average claim cost figures 
include bodily injury claims up to 
$5,000 per person and $10,000 per 
accident, and property damage 
claims up to $5,000. These are the 
limits of coverage specified in the 
compulsory insurance law and are 
the limits upon which the rates are 
based. The figures do not include 
amounts of claims in excess of the 
basic limits of $5,000 per person 
and $10,000 per accident for bodily 
injury and $5,000 for property 
damage,” the actuary pointed out. 


Farmers Group Life 
With Cash Values 


Some of Canada’s farmers may 
soon be able to purchase low-cost 
group life insurance. A plan is 
being worked out by the Great- 
West Life and the United Grain 
Growers Ltd. which would make 
group insurance available to some 
60,000 shareholders and customers 
of the prairie grain company by 
the spring of 1960. 

The proposed group policy would 
be a combination of both term and 
ordinary life. After a fixed period, 
the certificates will have a residual 
cash surrender value. Premiums 
may be paid in cash or by author- 
ized deductions from cheques of 
applicants who have made grain 
deliveries to the company. 

The proposed life program is 
similar to a plan providing for in- 
surance against farm accidents 
which the company took out with 
the Great-West Life in 1957. 

—Lillian Millar 


VA Dividends 


Dividends for more than five 
million veterans who hold partici- 
pating GI life insurance will total 
$253,500,000 during 1960, Sumner 
G. Whittier, administrator of Vet- 
erans Affairs, has announced. 


These dividends are primarily a 
refund to policyholders of part of 
their premium payments, the Ad- 
ministrator said, because the death 
rate among GI policyholders con- 
tinues to be lower than the rate 
upon which the premiums were 
established by law. 

The 1960 NSLI and USGLI reg- 
ular dividends are a little less than 
were declared for 1959, Whittier 
said. Individual policyholders, how- 
ever, will generally receive about 
the same amount as in 1959, since 
the number of GI policies in force 
declines slightly each year. 


And in the Future 


January 27-29—Annual meeting, American 
mathematical Society, Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago. 

February 22-24—Annual meeting, National 
Association of Surety Bond Producers, 
Boca Raton Hotel, Boca Raton, Florida. 

February 27—"Arizona Insurance Day," 
auspices University of Arizona, Student 
Union, Tucson. 

February 29-March 2-—Special Data Proc- 
essing Conference, American Manage- 
ment Association, Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
New York. 

March 14-l6—Agency Management Con- 
ference, LIAMA, Royal York Hotel, To- 
ronto, Canada. 

March 20-24—Mid-year meeting, NALU, 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, estos 

March 24-25—Eastern meeting, Society of 
Actuaries, Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

March 28-30—Debit Insurance Forum, 
LOMA, St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans. 

April 11-13—Accident & Sickness Meeting, 
LIAMA, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 


cago. 

April 27-29—Combination Companies Con- 
ference, LIAMA, Hollywood Beach Hotel, 
Hollywood Beach, Florida. 
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1960 


...and a decade of new opportunities 
for Western and Southern Fieldmen 


Western and Southern Life, in the fifties, reached outstanding 
heights in service and growth. Today, at the threshold of the 
SIXTIES, it serves its millions of policyholders from coast to 
coast, with increased dedication and purpose. Broadening of 

- insurance markets, acceleration of field training programs and the 
introduction of new and better selling tools are a few of the reasons 
why Western and Southern Fieldmen can look to the SIXTIES as 
a Decade of New Opportunities. 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO + A MUTUAL COMPANY + WILLIAM C. SAFFORD, PRES. 


REGIONAL OFFICES: 


Philadelphia, Pa. e Jacksonville, Fla. e Asheville, N.C. ¢ St. Louis, Mo. e Houston, Texas e Los Angeles, Calif. | 
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“Here’s how I picked up $1,731 
in NEW premiums with more to come.” 


by a Pittsburgh insurance agent 


“When I heard that a contractor was about ready to 
renew his firm’s liability insurance, the first thing I did 
was call Bill Nearing, Special Agent for The American. 


“Knowing we were up against tough competition, Bill 
and I wasted no time making a detailed survey of this 
company’s present liability policies. It paid off! Bill 
found some over-lapping coverages. Back at his office 
he had The American underwriter work out a program 
that eliminated all duplication and offered proper cover- 
age at less premium .. . with The American’s Compre- 
hensive Liability Policy. 


“Needless to say, the contractor was pleased as 
punch. He not only awarded me the policy totaling 
$1,731 in premiums but also promised me, as soon as 
they expired, his personal Homeowners policy, the 
Money and Securities policy on the business, and the 
total Fire line on the office building and other property 
he owned . . . with premiums in excess of $2,000! 


“Believe me, I’m not letting this extra income go to 
waste. That’s a new outboard motor on my boat. And 
that’s Bill Nearing right next to it. It’s a real pleasure 
to take him for a cruise once in a while. After all, he’s 
worked as hard for it as I have!” 


You, too, can help yourself to extra income by 
taking advantage of The American’s fine reputa- 
tion, multiple line facilities and excellent branch 
office services...offering prompt policy-writing, 
expert engineering, premium auditing and speedy 
claim attention. Contact your closest American 
branch office. Let us prove to you that The American 
means business... MORE BUSINESS FOR YOU. 


NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 
The American Insurance Company « American Automobile 
Insurance Company « Associated Indemnity Corporation 


ACCIDENT & HEALTH «- ALLIED LINES * AUTOMOBILE + BONDS + BURGLARY « FIRE - GENERAL LIABILITY 


GLASS + INLAND & OCEAN MARINE -« 
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MULTIPLE PERIL « 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
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Decade of Happy New Years 
th SPECTATOR in this first issue of 1960 
wishes happiness and prosperity for all in 
the year and in the decade which we now enter. 
The insurance industry is confronted with se- 
rious problems, but they seem not insoluble. The 
resourcefulness and ingenuity of its leaders can 
resolve such obstacles as present themselves and 
obtain for companies and agents a share of the 
values which are promised by the economic 
growth in this new era. @ 


Reorganize—Re-unify—in Fire 

HE December meeting of the National Com- 

missioners, if it did nothing else, revealed 
the distressing lack of unified purpose now ex- 
isting in the fire and allied insurance business. 
The National Board of Fire Underwriters can 
no longer be said to speak for all of the leading 
underwriters. Every week, it seems, new addi- 
tions are made to those companies which have 
withdrawn from membership. The National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents undertaking its 
own advertising and public relations campaign, 
while needed, crystallizes the lack of accord be- 
tween the companies and their local representa- 
tives. 

The situation is not for the good of the busi- 
ness, of state supervision, nor in fact of the 
insured property owners. It would seem most 
timely for a gathering of underwriters of all 
factions to compose differences and present a 
united front at a crisis in the conduct of the 
industry. Such a meeting could review the exi- 
gencies of this current situation and renew their 
faith in organization as a means of rehabilita- 
tion and progress. Self preservation and self 
interest clamor for harmony, unity, and prompt 
action. 
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EDITORIAL 
By J fel: laellea 


To take part in such a convention, every fire 
company in the country should be invited and 
guaranteed a welcome often withheld when the 
National Board represented almost one hundred 
per cent of capital stock insurance companies 
and eighty per cent of all fire insurance under- 
writers. 

This is no ordinary juncture. If the situation 
in 1866 when the National Board was first or- 
ganized demanded the formation of a national 
bureau, certainly, beset as it is now by divided 
opinions, the industry requires a gathering of 
its most important leaders. 

Whatever the result may be—a rededication 
to the existing organization or the formulation 
of a new and more generally acceptable and 
inclusive one—the time for conferences seems 
now—well before Congress makes a move de- 
signed to revise underwriting practices and rat- 
ing procedures. 

Upon some basis or other, all the companies 
should be brought into line, and the platform 
should be comprehensive enough to hold them 
all. Let there be a broad church in underwriting 
which shall harmonize on essential doctrines. A 
few large companies cannot assume autocratic 
airs or seek to dominate. Within an accepted 
framework of sound operation, wide latitude 
must be granted individual companies. 

The disposition to do what is right must be 
accepted now as the most important single at- 
tribute in a new dispensation. A meeting with 
such an aim could hardly fail of wise conclu- 
sions of permanent importance to the entire 
profession. 

Such a convention composed of executives of 
all companies of every different approach to 
premium writing could be most beneficial to all 
concerned and bring a peace in the industry 
which is a must, if progress and prosperity are 
to be possible. @ 
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Rehabilitation for Auto Victims 


Focusing on 
Rehabilita- 
tion, we pre- 
sent on these 
pages three 
articles on 
the impor- 
tance of this 
medical development for the insur- 
ance profession. This first article 
is from a speech by Arne Fougner, 
president of Christiania General 
Insurance, before the annual meet- 
ing of the National Association of 
Independent Insurers. 


O reduce the physical effects of 
bodily injuries produced by au- 
tomobile accidents, and to diminish 
or stop altogether related disabili- 
ties, is a national problem of enor- 


mous dimensions. Aside from ac- 
cident victims themselves, no one 
is more closely involved and with 
more obvious obligations and op- 
portunities than the casualty in- 
surance industry. 

This obligation and opportunity 
extends so far as to suggest re- 
duced attention to and preoccupa- 
tion with matters of technical, 
legal liability. I wish to advocate 
a new and radical approach to the 
handling of bodily injuries arising 
out of automobile accidents: When- 
ever injuries arise from an ac- 
cident involving two or more cars, 
the liability carrier should concen- 
trate heavily its early attention on 
getting the victim well. This should 
mean getting the victim in the 
shortest possible time into such 
medical hands as offer the best 


chances for his early and most com- 
plete recovery, without quibbling 
about liability and obligations. 

Yes, where really serious in- 
juries are involved, threatening to 
maim, cripple or drastically handi- 
cap a person, the liability carrier 
concerned should virtually never 
act on the theory or hope that no 
liability exists. Without actually 
coming out and admitting liability, 
the liability carrier should ap- 
proach the victim without any de- 
lay, offer medical assistance of the 
best possible quality, preach its 
merits and urge its acceptance at 
the carrier’s expense up to the 
limits of the insurance coverage in- 
volved. 

Having first offered and effected 
helpful rehabilitation gratuitously, 
a defending carrier is much more 





Rehabilitation in W. Comp 


By Col. S. E. Senior, chairman of N. Y. Workmen's Compensation Board 


HE original purpose of the 

workmen’s compensation laws 
was two-fold: To assure an in- 
jured worker full medical treat- 
ment for any hurt suffered arising 
out of and in the course of em- 
ployment, and, at the same time, 
to provide him with a portion of 
his wages so that he and his family 
would not suffer from need during 
his period of inactivity or limited 
activity. 

The other side of the purpose 
was the assurance provided the 
employer that he would no longer 
be subject to common law suits by 
his employees. Hence he was given 
a basis from which to calculate 
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definitively his production costs, 
including, through insurance, the 
foreseeable allowances to be made 
for benefits probably to become due 
his work staff for injuries likely 
to be suffered. 

Yet today, in this streamlined, 
atom-powered age, we are con- 
fronted with increasing litigation 
and resultant delays in final ad- 
judication. Administratively and 
through legislation we must give 
increasing consideration to mea- 
sures that will provide prompt and 
adequate benefits to the industri- 
ally injured, with the irreducible 
minimum of delay and litigation. 

Those benefits must unfailingly 


include the best of medical care 
and rehabilitation. When a man is 
hurt at work, and commencing im- 
mediately after—if not during the 
actual first-aid therapy—primary 
consideration must be directed to- 
ward his fullest and speediest res- 
toration to employability and em- 
ployment. If he cannot return to 
his former employment, then he 
must be directed to a retraining 
program designed to preserve his 
productivity and human dignity. 
Lack of sufficient emphasis on 
such a rehabilitation and reem- 
ployment approach definitely con- 
tributes to the making of a court 
procedure out of workmen’s com- 
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likely to win the ear and respect of 
a fair minded jury on the ultimate 
and capital question of liability, 
residual injuries and pain and 
suffering. This will be reflected in 
the final award. 


More than Money Needed 


This new concept and philosophy 
is based upon the simple recogni- 
tion that neither are bodily in- 
juries cured nor are physical 
handicaps overcome by money alone 
and by itself. Money is only as 
good as the products or services 
it can buy. A victim is not com- 
pensated, meaning helped, when 
he receives money from an insur- 
ance company following an acci- 
dent. He is only beginning to be 
helped when that same money 
starts going to work for him, buy- 
ing the medical attention, the 
treatment, the training, the arti- 
ficial limb, the other equipment, 
that he needs. 

Spending such money wisely, 
with a maximum of effect and 
economy is difficult at best, even 

Continued on page 49 





pensation. This agonizing litiga- 
tion becomes a prime factor in re- 
tarding recovery, obscuring and 
impeding the reemployment urge 
and motivation, and in raising com- 
pensation costs. 

But it is the injured worker 
who suffers most from the delays 
and the cost of litigation. Perhaps 
our activity might better be en- 
titled “‘Workmen’s Rehabilitation,” 
rather than Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion. 


Not Just Recovery 


Medical care, the vital adjunct 
to cash benefits, must be brought 
current with today’s needs and 
standards. By rehabilitation we 
mean to signify much more than 
recovery. We mean the restoration 
of a man to fullest gainful 
employment—his physical, psycho- 
logical and vocational needs re- 
paired, and his place as a produc- 
tive member of the community re- 
stored to him. The rehabilitation 
of the injured should start with 

Continued on page 50 
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Rehabilitation Can Play Role 


In the Future of Insurance 


ALVAGING Lives Pays off in 
U. S. was a headline in the 
New York Times last Fall. 

This puts relief of human suffer- 
ing on harshly financial terms. But 
to evaluate the part insurance 
should play in rehabilitation, we 
must translate these medical de- 
velopments into dollars and cents. 
And then go the next step to check 
the financial profit or loss, the 
“pay off” on this program. 


Facts Cited 


The newspaper article cited sev- 
eral facts. More than 80,000 dis- 
abled people were returned to use- 
ful employment through the gov- 
ernment’s Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion program during the year end- 
ing June 31, 1959. One fifth of 
those rehabilitated were taken off 
the public relief rolls, saving tax- 
payers more than $15 million a 
year in assistance payments. The 
other four-fifths who had been em- 
ployed before treatments began 
increased their earning power by 
an average of 600 per cent. 

These large, national gains from 
rehabilitation have been paralleled 
in the experience of some insur- 
ance companies. W. Scott Allen, 
manager of medical services for 
Liberty Mutual, has reported a 
savings of almost $2.5 million from 
one study in rehabilitation. 

Mr. Allen said his company had 
followed carefully the cases of 96 
workers with spinal cord injuries. 
By spending close to $1 million on 
their rehabilitation, Liberty Mutual 
noted that “46 of these patients 
returned to work or are in busi- 
ness for themselves. Of the re- 
maining cases, 46 have been re- 


turned to their own homes or to 
convalescent homes and do not re- 
quire hospital or full-time nursing 
care.” In addition to the humani- 
tarian values of these results, the 
company estimates it would have 
had to pay $2.5 million more in 
medical and indemnity payments 
if the patients had not been reha- 
bilitated. 

Another step in rehabilitation is 
the re-employment of those dis- 
abled. Many efforts by industrial 
concerns have produced good re- 
sults, but two are especially worth 
noting. Both are industrial firms 
—successful, too—which hire only 
handicapped people. 


Earnings Jumped 


Epi-Hab in Los Angeles manu- 
factures aircraft and _ electronic 
components and recently had a 20 
per cent reduction in its accident 
insurance rates. It employs only 
workers with various forms and 
degrees of epilepsy. They earned 
an average of $300 a year before 
they joined Epi-Hab, and increased 
that average to $3,000 a year. In- 
stead of needing financial help, 
these former “unemployables” have 
paid a total of $40,000 in income 
taxes in a year. 

The second firm—dAbilities, Inc. 
—was founded in 1952 by Henry 
Viscardi, Jr., to produce electronic 
units, mechanical assemblies and 
similar components. Dr. Howard A. 
Rusk, authority on rehabilitation 
and professor of medicine and re- 
habilitation at New York Univer- 
sity, has said that Abilities, Inc., 
has played a key role in the strug- 
gle to convince industry that dis- 

Continued on page 50 
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Fire Hazards In Shopping Malls 


LANNING a “shopping mall” 
in your area? Don’t forget fire 
protection. 

The latest trend in retail devel- 
opment has been closing off a block 
or two of a city street and beauti- 
fying the space to look like a park. 
Then shoppers can stroll from pur- 
chase to purchase on the “mall.” 

This is pleasant for the shoppers, 
profitable for the shopkeepers, but 
more trouble for firemen. So the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers warns that “the fire, water, 
and building departments should be 
consulted so the formation of a 
mall will not have an adverse effect 


on the municipal fire protection.” 

To back up their warning, NBFU 
makes some suggestions on how to 
include fire protection in planning 
for a shopping mall. 

1. An open area the entire length 
of each block of the mall should be 
provided for apparatus access to 


and operations at any possible fire 
scene. No trees or permanent ob- 
structions should be permitted in 
this area, and it should be at least 
12 feet wide. 

2. All buildings, especially those 
two or more stories in height, 
should be readily available to aerial 
ladder and ladder pipe operations. 

3. All hydrants should be readily 
accessible to pumpers. The removal 
of hydrants should be avoided. 

4. Valve boxes or manholes 
through which the valves on street 
mains or on building and _ fire 
service connections are operated 
should not be covered over by any 





Set the Right Contest Time 


Check list for timing your sales contest . . . By William J. Milford 


BOUT time we held another 
A sales contest—let’s cook one 
up and into the 
agents!” 

Pulling “the time” for any sales 
contest virtually out of a hat sel- 
dom produces the right decision. 
Experience has shown the choice of 
when to hold a given sales contest 
can be the most important of all 
the decisions involved. The right 
time means an excellent chance for 
success, while the wrong time is al- 
most an assurance of failure. 

Here, from the experience of 
successful companies, are some of 
the factors which should determine 


put some pep 
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when any contest for the sales staff 
can be held. 

Sales contests should never be 
staged too close together. There 
has to be a relaxing period be- 
tween them if one wants real drive 


out of every salesman on the staff 


in every contest. There is some- 
thing about a sales contest that can 
be fun and excitement for an agent 
unless one contest follows right on 
the heels of another. Then the men 
begin to dread them. 

Enough time should elapse be- 
tween contests for the contestants 
to more or less forget about the 
last one. If contests run every 


month, the men may take them for 
granted. The prizes will be con- 
sidered just another cheap bonus in 
the regular sales routine. In very 
few cases do monthly contests de- 
velop anything like the potential 
that should be realized from them. 

Setting the time on a basis of 
when the last sales contest was 
staged is a most important factor. 
Certainly contests should be no 
closer together than a month apart. 
Most experts suggest six to eight 
weeks as the best period between 
such contests. 

It’s always a good time, however, 
to stage a sales contest when the 
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ornamental structures, landscaping, 
paving or other means and should 
be readily accessible at all times. 

5. Connections to sprinkler and 
standpipe systems should not be 
blocked. 

6. Visibility and accessibility of 
fire alarm boxes should not be im- 
paired. 

7. The question of prompt ap- 
paratus response to other sections 
of the district must be considered 
in determining which cross streets 
are to be extended across the mall. 

8. Placing a full or partial can- 
opy over the mall would not only 
definitely restrict fire department 
operations but also could increase 
the possibility of a fire spreading 
from block to block across the mall. 
Any areas entirely enclosed should 
be provided with automatic sprin- 
klers. 

“As soon as the mall is com- 
pleted,” NBFU said, “the fire de- 
partment should make a series of 
trial runs into the mall to deter- 
mine how efficiently the apparatus 
can be distributed and utilized in 
the mall area.” @ 





executives notice that the salesmen 
have begun to relax and take it 
easy or, as it may well be put, drop 
into routine. 


Add Spark 


One of the main purposes of any 
sales contest is to remove such 
routine of selling, to add new spark 
and enthusiasm to the job, to spur 
agents to extra effort which will 
lift their work above routine. 

Next it is not too wise to stage 
a sales contest during slack busi- 
ness periods. These are always the 
occasion when one has the biggest 
temptation to run a contest to 
bolster sales. The trouble is that 
it is most difficult to make sales 
during slack periods. Thus, the 
enthusiasm of the contestants can 
be cut short very quickly. There 
should always be good opportuni- 
ties present when any sales contest 
is set up. 

That refers, of course, to periods 
when all business in the area is 
slack. When one’s company alone is 

Continued on page 51 
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Accident Facts Can 
Help Court Decisions 


Laboratory sleuthing can check accidents to uncover 
hidden causes—and avert unjust court settlements 
By Eddie Irwin, Hal Phillips and Associates 


OME of the huge sums being 
S awarded in 

may have been paid by the wrong 
party. 

That’s the claim made_ by 
Stephen E. Blewett, a Pasadena, 
California, scientific accident ana- 
lyst who has proved to the satis- 
faction of juries what the real 


accident cases 


Accurate measure- 
ments may uncover ac- 
cident causes Stephen 
Blewett, accident an- 
alyst, has found. 


causes of accidents were. His most 
important tool for this “detective” 
work is science—the laboratory, 
accurate measurement, “reading” 
of skid marks and constant testing. 

In one $100,000 case a bus com- 
pany might have paid an unde- 
served claim. The flywheel on a 
bus pulling away from a _ stop 
suddenly exploded, sending jagged 
pieces of metal through the floor- 
board and severely injuring sev- 
eral persons. The bus company 
called in Blewett to discover what 
the driver or maintenence men 
had done, if anything, to damage 
or weaken the flywheel. 


Blewett took the pieces of the 
flywheel to the lab, where exami- 
nation showed that hairline radial 
cracks were present in the metal. 
His tests showed that the cracks 
had been there for a long period 
of time, that they were not fresh 
ones from the disintegration. 

When Blewett showed that the 


defects had been in the flywheel 
at the time of manufacture, the 
bus company recovered, in turn, 
from the manufacturer, and 

averted an improper settlement. 
Biggest insurance 
companies or others involved can 
give is to preserve the physical 
evidence of an accident so that it 
can be examined, even though 
many months have elapsed. As an 
example, Blewett cites his expe- 
rience with a truck manufacturer 
who became defendant in a $300,- 
000 suit. A driver of a truck that 
bore the manufacturer’s trade 
Continued on page 52 
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Decade of Reinsurance Payments 


Protection for U.S. insurers has grown in 10 years 
of overseas transactions. By T. J. V. Cullen, Editor 


HEN John R. Barry, presi- 

dent of Corroon & Reynolds, 
urged the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners to insist 
that the convention blank annual 
statement require the listing of all 
names of companies in which the 
admitted company had reinsurance 
contracts, he opened a_ subject 
which could be of vital importance 
to the insured of America. Mr. 
Barry is an astute and practical 
underwriter, and his observations 
on any subject relating to the in- 
surance business, particularly when 
made to state or Federal authori- 
ties, must be studied with implica- 
tions deeper than the superficiali- 
ties of the subject at hand. 


His given reason for the added 
information was the retirement of 
the British Commercial of London 
which might cost American credi- 
tors up to $10 million. There are 
undoubtedly millions of dollars of 
protection afforded by foreign un- 
derwriters to American property- 
owners on direct request or through 
brokers who provide “surplus line” 
coverage. In many cases the pro- 
tection afforded is not, as imagined 
by the insured, in Underwriters at 
Lloyds or in substantial British or 
in sound companies domiciled in 
other nations. Mr. Barry’s sug- 
gestion, if accepted, would go far 
in eliminating losses to those in- 
sured in foreign carriers. 


At the same time, there are in- 
creasing demands for insurance 
protection in American companies 
by foreign propertyowners and in- 
dustrial corporations engaged in 
international commerce. According 
to President James L. Nichols of 
the American Foreign Insurance 
Association: 

“There is going to be a tre- 
mendous challenge to meet in all 
insurance markets in the next dec- 
ade, for we will witness extraordi- 
nary world growth. We expect to 
share in that growth, for the globe 
itself is our market. To give you 
an idea of the growth of American 
business abroad, a recent survey 
showed that there are more than 





Company 


BENEFICIAL FIRE AND CASUALTY 
of Los Angeles, a subsidiary of 
Beneficial Standard Life, has 
bought Vermont Accident, Rut- 
land. The New England firm re- 
portedly will retain its name, man- 
agement, and personnel, and will 
expand its A&H and special risk 
coverages. Vermont Accident pres- 
ently offers a program of summer 
camp insurance, and reports a pre- 
mium income of $700,000 a year. 

ALLSTATE has entered the foreign 
and domestic reinsurance market. 
Entry into this field has been sup- 
plemented by the recent formation 
of a Swiss subsidiary, Altstadt 
Versicherungs, A. G. (Spectator, 
August 1959.) 

KENTUCKY CENTRAL LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT has offered $12.5 million 
for all stock of Carolina Life of 
South Carolina. The Kentucky Cen- 
tral board has also voted to rein- 
sure all outstanding business of 
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News 


Officers of newly ac- 
quired Trans Contin- 
ental Life of Chicago 
are shown with Illinois 
State Charter. (L. to 
r.) Charles E. St. Louis, 
executive vice presi- 
dent; Allen A. Free- 
man, president; and 
Anthony A. Varese, 
chairman executive 
committee. 


Cardinal Life of Louisville. A cash 
dividend of $1.50 per share was de- 
clared as of November 24 on Ken- 
tucky Central stock. 

NATIONAL UNION FIRE, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., reports the conclusion 
on November 16 of its offering of 
200,000 shares of capital stock. 
Proceeds amounted to $6.5 million 
before expenses, and 99.44 per cent 
of the shares were subscribed to 
by present stockholders. One new 


share was offered for each three 
held at a price of $32.50 per share. 

SOUTHWESTERN LIFE, Dallas, will 
increase its capital stock from $7.5 
million to $10 million by distribut- 
ing additional stock on the basis of 
one additional share for each three 
shares held. Par value was also re- 
duced. Outstanding shares have in- 
creased from 750,000 of $10 par 
value to 2,000,000 of $5 par value. 

MOUNTAIN STATES LIFE, Colorado 
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2,000 enterprises in the Latin 
American republics being financed 
by American interests. What has 
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been done in the Western Hemi- 
sphere can and will be done in 
other areas given the right atmos- 
phere. 

“Living standards in many of the 
countries where we are doing busi- 


ness must be raised, but it cannot 
be done by government grants. It 
can be done through sound invest- 
ments and free trade. 

“The final declaration of the 46th 
National Foreign Trade Conven- 
tion expressed, under the heading 
of commercial insurance, the hope 
that foreign governments would 
find it in their best long-term in- 
terests to abolish existing restric- 
tions and discriminations and ab- 
stain from imposing new or addi- 
tional ones. It stated that United 
States insurance companies are 
eager to play their rightful role in 
utilizing their experience, their 
technicians and their resources to 
meet the needs of an ever-expand- 
ing overseas trade. 

“Tt pointed out that the obstacles 
to commercial insurance playing its 
proper role in helping to expand 
American trade are many, includ- 
ing restrictions and qualifying con- 
ditions which are impossible to 
meet, exorbitant deposit require- 
ments, prohibitions on the remit- 
tance of funds, discriminations 
against insuring imports and ex- 
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ports, discriminatory taxation, and 
continued nationalistic trend.” 

American underwriters cannot 
be expected to provide protection 
abroad unless they are given the 
same guarantees in other countries 
which America guarantees to the 
underwriting units of those na- 
tions. 

While much of the discussion Mr. 
Barry and Mr. Nichols related to 
direct insurance, state insurance 
officials must also be concerned 
with international reinsurance. 

To a large extent, people who 
go, or are forced to go, into the 
foreign market and seek protection 
for their property against fire and 
other hazards in unlicensed compa- 
nies are subject to the old saw 
“caveat emptor.” 

As contrasted with the unknown 
volume of direct business, the De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce has compiled a 
breakdown of reinsurance transac- 

Continued on page 42 





Springs, has merged with Rocky 
Mountain Life, Albuquerque, N. M. 
The company will maintain an 
agency office in Colorado Springs. 

NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS IN- 
SURANCE will be consolidated with 
the departmental offices of the 
Hartford Fire Group. The firm was 
purchased by Hartford Fire in 1894 
and was incorporated as a company 
in 1925 with net surplus and capi- 
tal provided by the Hartford firm. 

INTERSTATE FIRE & CASUALTY 
has increased its capital and sur- 
plus to $2.6 million by the sale of 
85,000 additional shares of com- 
mon stock at $16.75 per share. 

AMERICAN MOTORISTS, member 
of the Kemper Group, has increased 
its capital to $5 million and its 
policyholders’ surplus to $12.5 mil- 
lion through a new stock issue of 
more than 166,000 shares. 

LIFE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA announces the addition of 
Acacia Mutual Life, Washington, 
D. C., and American Life of New 
York to its membership. 

REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE of Dal- 
las has been licensed in Ohio, and is 
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Clarence J. Myers (I.) chairman 
and president of New York Life, 
receives ILI gavel from Howard 
Holderness, president of Jefferson 
Standard Life. Myers was elected 
board chairman of the Institute 
of Life Insurance. 


now operating in 42 states, Puerto 
Rico, and the District of Columbia. 
TRANSWESTERN LIFE, Nevada, 
has been admitted to California, 
and also operates in Arizona. 
BENEFIT ASSOCIATION OF RAIL- 
WAY EMPLOYEES has been licensed 
in Alaska, and now operates in 49 


Deane C. Davis (I.), president of 
National Life, Vermont, accepts 
LIAA gavel as new president of 
the Life Insurance Association 
of America from outgoing presi- 
dent Clarence J. Myers during 
annual meeting in New York. 


states and the District of Colum- 
bia. 

INSURANCE CITY LIFE, Hartford, 
has now been admitted to a total of 
19 states, adding nine states dur- 
ing 1959. The company writes con- 
sumer credit life, A&H, and mort- 
gage insurance. @ 
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New Source for Health Facts 


A new record of $5.9 billion in 
total premiums was received by 
insurance companies, Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield, and hospital-medical 
plans in 1958, an increase of 8 per 
cent over 1957. 

Total insurance company health 
premiums hit a new high of $3.8 
billion, including $2.3 billion from 
group insurance and $1.5 billion 
in premiums from individual and 
family policies. 

Subscription income of Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield and _ hospital- 
medical plans, received mostly 
through group plans, climbed to a 


new total of $2.1 billion in 1958. 

Insurance company group pre- 
miums for hospital and medical 
insurance in 1958 increased at a 
faster rate than for group loss-of- 
income protection. 

Group hospital - medical _ pre- 
miums amounted to $1.6 billion, 
an increase of 9 per cent over the 
previous year. Group loss-of-in- 
come premiums totalled $694 mil- 
lion in 1958, a 2 per cent rise over 
1957. 

Persons protected by health in- 
surance received an all-time high 
of $4.7 billion in benefit payments 
in 1958. This was a 10 per cent 
increase in such benefits over 
1957. 

We could go on and on. But 
those facts are enough to give 
you a sampling of the newest in- 
surance information booklet—the 
“Source Book of Health Insurance 
Data.” 


Put out for the first time last 
month by the Health Insurance 
Institute, the health data book 
brings together a wide range of 
statistics on all types of accident 
and health insurance. 

Included are figures on hospital 
and medical costs in the United 
States. Medical care, for instance, 
cost every U. S. inhabitant an 
average of $95 in 1958. 

Many of the figures in the 
“Source Book” are shown by state 
totals, one table typical 
medical costs in selected areas, 
another the number of hospital 
patients. Such a wide range of 
data can be very enlightening in 
presenting and interpreting the 
facts about health insurance. 

One of the important aspects of 
this booklet is that it now brings 
together in one source the data on 
all types of health insurance or- 
ganizations—the insurance com- 
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New Year Message to Agents 


Editor’s Note: Old and tested 
truths often take on new impor- 
tance as times change. The follow- 
ing message to independent agents 
presents nothing fresh or startling. 
Yet there is in it the sincerity, the 
simplicity that brings to us a new 
enthusiasm for fundamentals. 

Earl A. Lamb, president of Heff- 
ner Agency in Summit, N. J., wrote 
it for the latest issue of “agents 
digest” of Pennsylvania Thresher- 
mens and Farmers Mutual of Har- 
risburg, Pa. Mr. Lamb has been 
active in agents’ groups and is past 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Insurance Agents. 


HE agent of today in order to 

be successful must be willing to 
study, willing to work, and willing 
to make changes in his methods of 
operation. 
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He must study to keep up with 
all the many changes that occur 
almost daily in our policies, our 
forms and our coverages. We must 
have these changes for the good of 
our business and we must study 
continually to learn the intricacies 
of our profession. We must also 
learn the techniques of survey sell- 
ing as well as the advantages to the 
client in this type of professional 
service. 


Seek Contacts 


After we have learned our cov- 
erages, we must be willing to work. 
Not just sitting at our desks taking 
care of the mail and making phone 
calls. Rather we must be outside 
making new contacts and cement- 
ing business relationships with our 
clients. 

If we learn nothing else from 
the direct writer, let’s learn that to 


make sales we must make calls, not 
on a hit-or-miss basis, but on a well- 
planned system. Sell our present 
customers new insurance when and 
where they need it. Use these cus- 
tomers as contacts for new clients, 
but only after we have given each 
customer the service and advice 
that is his due. 

We should also consider addi- 
tional ways of obtaining new busi- 
ness. Direct mail has been most 
successful for some agents, but only 
when a carefully planned follow up 
is used. Some agents have been 
very successful using canned sales 
approaches on the telephone, follow- 
ing up with a personal interview. 
These and other plans should be 
used to increase our clientele. 

Finally, we must be willing to 
make changes in our methods of 
operations. If we are using old 
methods of bookkeeping and a new 
method can be used that is more 
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panies, the Biue Cross-Blue Shield 
associatios, and the _ hospital- 
medical plans. 

There are, the book shows, more 
than 1,200 insuring organizations, 
providing the public with health 
insurance in 1958. These include 
706 insurance companies, 83 Blue 
Cross and 66 Blue Shield plans, 
and more than 400 other plans. 

Health insurance reaches 123 
million people in the United States 
—in 1958 figures. Therefore, any 
one concerned with public infor- 
mation should welcome the con- 
densing of statistics on such a 
large group into 80 pages, 11 
charts, and 32 tables. 


As it 
“Source 


grows annually, the 
Book of Health Insurance 
Data” will become a standard vol- 
ume for everyone who must read, 
write, or even discuss health in- 
surance in the United States. @ 





automatic and quicker, let’s use it. 
If you can use automatic electronic 
equipment in your office, be sure 
to consider it carefully before you 
say no. 


Consider New Methods 


If your companies wish to do di- 
rect policywriting, consider it, or 
five years from now you may wish 
you had. If your companies are 
not considering these new methods 
of operatiois, maybe you, as agents, 
should consider looking for new 
companies that are. 


Check Correspondence 


When you find that there seems 
to be a tremendous amount of cor- 
respondence with one company, 
check into it. See if the trouble is 
in your office; if it is, correct it. 

Continued on page 43 
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Insurance Building Facts 
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NEW YORK, NEW 
YORK. The Atlantic 
Companies have 
moved back to the 
same site on Wall 
Street they have oc- 
cupied for 108 years. 
The first building 
(lower left} was oc- 
cupied from |85! to 
1900; the second (at 
right) from [901 to 
1956. The company 
moved into its new 
27-story building De- 
cember |. Structure 
provides 370,000 sq. 
ft. of office space, of 
which Atlantic occu- 
pies 57,200 sq. ft. At 
opening ceremonies, 
the “Mary Celeste” 
Room was dedicated, 


housing memorabilia of the famous 19th century "mystery" ship. Building 
architect: Voorhees, Walker, Smith & Smith. Builder: Starrett Bros. & Eken 
Inc. The companies have also leased 65,000 sq. ft. of space in a 40-story 
building under construction in downtown Manhattan, with occupancy planned 


for the spring of 1960. 


EVANSTON, ILLI- 
NOIS, Washington 
National opened its 
$4 million addition to 
the home office De- 
cember 4. Features in- 
clude highspeed ele- 
vators, new cafeteria, 
and gallery of paint- 
ings depicting events 
in the early life of 
George Washington. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO. Civic leaders 
and company officials recently par- 
ticipated in the official opening of 
New York Life’s new headquarters 
building for the company’s Cana- 
dian division. 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. Amer- 
ica Fore Loyalty Group has con- 
solidated its four offices in one re- 
cently modernized three-story 
building. The Group companies 
are general lessees and occupy the 
entire building. Facilities include 
a cafeteria and lounge area for 
employees. 


PARK RIDGE, ILLINOIS. All Amer- 
ican Life & Casualty has pur- 
chased a three and three-quarter 
acre tract in Executive Plaza, a 
Chicago suburb, for erection of a 
new home office building to be 
completed within the next two 
years. 

ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. General 
American Life has bought two 
buildings adjacent to its home of- 
fice. One will be remodeled for use 
by the company and a tenant, and 
the other razed to provide addi- 
tional parking space. @ 
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These Names Make News: 


Harris, Johnson, Zeiter 


William C. Harris, deputy U. S. 
manager and executive vice 
president, has been elected 
president of the Phoenix of 
London Group. He _ succeeds 
John R. Robinson who is re- 
tiring. 

Raymond C. Johnson, CLU, vice 
president in charge of market- 
ing for New York Life, was 
elected president of the Life 
Insurance Agency Management 
Association. 


William J. Zeiter 
(r) former  vice- 
president and sec- 
retary, has been 
elected president 
of Security Mutual 
Casualty. He suc- 
ceeds John R. 
Kitch, who is re- 
tiring. 


I. M. Spear was elected president 
of the Institute of Home Office 
Underwriters. He is vice presi- 
dent of State Farm Life. 

George Erwin was elected presi- 
dent of the Southern Insurance 
Information Service. Dr. Ken- 
neth Black, of the Georgia State 
College of Business Administra- 
tion, and C. P. FunderBurk, 
president of Cotton States Mu- 
tual, were elected vice presi- 
dents. 

David W. Brumbaugh, vice presi- 
dent and secretary of Time, Inc., 
has been elected chairman and 
chief executive officer of Asso- 
ciated Hospital Service (Blue 
Cross) of New York. 

James L. McCauley, executive vice 
president since 1951, has been 
elected president of American 
Credit Indemnity of New York. 
He succeeds August F. Stone 
who is retiring after 49 years 


with the credit insurance com- 
pany. 

S. Dwight Parker, president of 
Springfield Fire and Marine, 
has been elected chairman of 
the newly formed Springfield 
Life, Springfield, Mass. Frank 
S. Vanderbrouk has been elected 
president in addition to his post 
as president of Monarch Life. 

Thomas O. Ward, formerly with 
Gulf Life in Florida, has been 
elected president of Georgia 
Life and Health. He succeeds 
W. L. Bryan who becomes vice 
chairman of the board. 

Ellmore C. Patterson has been 
elected to the board of Canada 
Life Assurance. J. S. Harris is 
now general superintendent of 
agencies. 

- Finlay Allen has been appoint- 
ed executive vice president of 
the Home Life, New York. He 
has been senior vice president 
and a director. 


Miles F. York, pres- 

ident of Atlantic | 

Mutual and Cen- 

tennial Insurance, 

has been elected 

president of the 

American Insti- 

tute of Marine 

Underwriters. He - 
was also elected president of the 
Board of Underwriters of New York. 


John K. Higbie has been elected 
vice president and treasurer of 
Munich Reinsurance. Robert L. 
Morris, southern department 
manager, is now assistant vice 
president. 

Alexander Hutchinson has been 
elected vice president in charge 
of Metropolitan Life’s field or- 
ganization. He succeeds Regi- 


nald R. Lawrence who is re- 
tiring. 


Arnold Snortland has been ap- 


pointed executive vice president 
of the new South Dakota insur- 
ance firm, Prairie State, Huron, 
S. D. Duane Shogen was ap- 
pointed controller. 


M. V. Goken, 
agency vice pres- 
ident, has been 
elected president 
of Lafayette Life. 
He succeeds 
Jacob W. Link 
who is retiring af- 
ter 45 years with 
the company. 


Robert W. Criswell has been elect- 


ed vice president of National 
Union, Pittsburgh, Pa. He was 
previously secretary for Aetna 
Casualty and Surety. Walter 
Wallin has been named resident 
vice president at the company’s 
East Orange, N. J. office. 


. Robert Hall, Jr., CPCU, has 


been named vice president in 
charge of insurance operations 
for Great American of Dallas 
Fire and Casualty, the newly 
organized affiliate of Great 
American Reserve. 


Harold F. Gee, vice president of 


the America Fore Loyalty Com- 
panies, will take charge of the 
Group’s advertising and public 
relations departments. He suc- 
ceeds Frank S. Ennis who is 
retiring. 


’. M. Elsner and W. A. Radzwill 


have been elected vice presi- 
dents of Security Mutual Cas- 
ualty, Chicago, Ill. They are in 
charge of reinsurance and ac- 
counting respectively. 


Elliott Taylor, vice president and 


manager of Pacific Fidelity Life, 
has been elected a director and 
senior vice president of the par- 
ent Pacific Finance Corporation. 
He will be responsible for coor- 
dinating all of the corporation’s 
insurance operations. George C. 
Boddiger succeeds Taylor as 
Pacific Fidelity Life’s executive 
vice president. 


William B. Stannard has been 


elected senior vice president, 
and Earl Clark, CLU, vice presi- 
dent of Occidental Life of Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Stannard directs the 

Continued on page 54 
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PRODUCT FEATURE 


Automatic Watchdog Guards 
Plants Electronically 


Guard at control center can open distant doors, detect intruders 





~~ AE 





Artist's conception of a plant guarded by Honeywell's 
control system shows how a single guard at one loca- 
tion can supervise all entrances and be alerted to sev- 


eral threats at once. 


ITH electronic eyes and ears 

linked to an automated nerve 
center, a new type of guard system 
for industrial plants can protect 
an entire operation, even one 
sprawled over several acres. 

Aided by this electronic watch- 
dog, one human guard—seated at 
a master control center—can: 

Keep constant watch; 

Immediately detect fires; 

Keep an eye on all entrances by 
means of closed circuit television 
and converse over a two-way inter- 
com system with anyone seeking 
admittance; 

Determine when any unauthor- 
ized person tries to sneak into the 
grounds; 

Detect a sneak-thief who might 
conceal himself in a room and try 
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the building. 


to rifle a safe or file cabinet after 
the building is closed; 

Perform other policing activities. 

Should the guard at the control 
center be overpowered by an in- 
truder or collapse from illness, a 
built-in safeguard automatically 
flashes a warning to police head- 
quarters in the area. 

The system, devised by Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
consists of a network of remotely- 
located electronic detection devices, 
all tied into a master control panel. 
These can include a number of 
components, such as noise and mo- 
tion detectors, and an electronic 
fence. Use of a built-in compen- 
sator overcomes a problem found 
previously with these fences. The 
compensator prevents false alarms 
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Photograph gives a close-up of the closed-circuit TV 
screen in action enabling the man on duty to make 
positive identification of anyone desiring entrance to 


resulting from contact being made 
with the fence by birds, blowing 
paper, growing weeds, rain, sleet, 
snow, and wind. TV cameras at en- 
trances, magnetic switches that 
unlock gates from the master con- 
trol center, fire detectors and hold- 
up alarm switches are linked with 
the central controls. 

The two-wire network gives cen- 
tralized control over as many build- 
ing protection functions as desired. 
The number of functions that can 
be carried is virtually unlimited. 

A test installation of the new 
system has been in operation for 
some time at the company’s Brown 
Instruments Division in Philadel- 
phia. Another system is presently 
being installed in the Chicago Art 
Institute. @ —Elinor Kinley 
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FIA Booklet Tells How 
to Avoid Winter Fires 


Check list covers vital points to watch 
around industrial plants and factories 


Factory Insurance Association 
offers a free booklet titled “Pre- 
vent Winter Fires.” A check list 
for plants and factories covers 
vital points to watch both before 
and during freezing weather. 

FIA suggests having a respon- 
sible employee make a survey, 
using the check list. The report 
should be reviewed by a plant 
official to correct any deficiencies 
shown up in the survey. 


For Further Information Circle 35 on Card 


Values in Education 

Sun Life of Canada offers a 
series of pamphlets and a booklet 
under the general title of “Values 


in Education.” One pamphlet re- 
ports on “Scholarships and Stu- 
dent Loan Programs,” outlining 
the opportunities for students to 
get financial help for education. 
Others in the series discuss trade 
and industrial schools, and school 
boards. Pamphlets are offered free 
as a public service. 


For Further Information Circle 36 on Card 


Proov-It Expense Book 

Business and professional men 
needing proof of expenses for tax 
returns will find welcome help in 
a handy new “prove-the-expense” 
booklet. Any expenses claimed as 





Space-Saving Rotary Files 


A new series of ro- 
tary files saves up to 
50 per cent of floor 
space. Available in 
both motorized and 
manually turned mod- 
els, the Acme Visible 
Rotaries can be engi- 
neered to the custom- 
er's needs. 

Rotary diameters 
range from 40 inches 
for desk top models to 
77'/. inches for the 


big power Rotaries. Depending on the mated from one to six tiers spin the 


work to the users. 
Visible Records, Inc. 


A free descriptive brochure is available from Acme 


For Further Information Circle 37 on Card 
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USE REPLY CARD ON PAGE 37 


For more information on one or more of these 
items, tear out the reply card. Circle on it the 
number or numbers matching the figures following 
each item in which you are interested. Fill in the 
blanks, sign your name and mail the card. 

This reply card is not an order blank. Please do 
NOT send money to THE SPECTATOR. Card merely tells 
the supplier that you want, without obligation, more 
information about his product or publication. 


income tax deductions must be 
supported by a receipt and the 
burden of proof rests with the 
individual taxpayer. 


Proov-It booklets provide an 
easy-to-keep record. Each page of 
the booklet is an actual receipt 
made out and signed at the time 
of purchase. Pocket-sized Proov- 
It books are easy to carry and fit 
into a billfold. They may also be 
imprinted with an ad on the front 
cover. Price is 15¢ for approxi- 
mately a month’s average supply. 
For a sample copy, send a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope to 
the Proov-It Company, P.O. Box 
1677, Lake City Station, Seattle 
55, Wash. 


Driver Laws Charted 

A survey covering all 50 states 
lists licensing requirements for 
car and truck drivers. The study, 
published by American Optical 
Company, lists 37 different re- 
quirements, from minimum ages 
to re-exams for accident repeat- 
ers. 

The statistics were verified by 
the motor vehicle administrator 
of each state. The pamphlet also 
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defines visual skills, 
rules for safe driving. 


For Further Information Circle 38 on Card 


and gives 


Flyer Explains MDRT 


A brochure describing the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table is offered 
MDRT members. Designed to ex- 
plain in simple, readable style 
just what the MDRT the 
brochure will appear in two ver- 
sions. A shorter descriptive piece 
is available now for members to 
give to clients and friends. A 
more detailed version will appear 
later for use within the life in- 
surance industry. 

Round Table members’ may 
order the brochure through MDRT 
headquarters at a cost of $3 for 
a minimum order of 100. 


For Further Information Circle 39 on Card 


is, 


Device Improves Sound Systems 


Executone, Inc., reports a new 
distortion-free sound system for 
voice messages and background 
music. Pre-amplifiers are instal- 
led to give faithful reproduction 
even in auditoriums, conference 
rooms, and other large areas 
where input lines must run long 
distances. 

The pre-amplifier boosts the 
weak signal at the source. This 
approach makes for greater econ- 
omy in installation and service. 


Input and output lines may be run 
in the same conduit without inter- 
ference. Much expensive power 
wiring can be avoided, since no 
110-volt AC connection is needed. 


For Further Information Circle 40 on Card 


WC in Three States 


New editions of the Indiana, 
Tennessee and Maine workmen’s 
compensation law pamphlets have 
been published. 

Continued on page 36 
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Salesman ?.- 


ee 
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All over the free world your clients can have their insurance problems 
solved by you and your Royal-Globe multiple-line fieldman. He will help 
you coordinate their foreign fire, casualty, bonding and other insurance, 
through our Foreign department and our international network of 
representatives. 

Whether your client is shipping his car abroad for travel, or buying 
a house or opening a plant on foreign soil — you can insure him through 
our Foreign department, where smooth sailing is guaranteed by clear 
communications. 


Photos courtesy of Thos. Cook & Son 
and French Government Tourist Office 


Showing again how Royal-Globe is 


“TOPS IN EVERY SERVICE” 


ROYAL 


INSURANCE GROUP New York 38, New York 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. - THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. - ROYAL INDEMNITY COMPANY - GLOBE 
INDEMNITY COMPANY - QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA - NEWARK INSURANCE COMPANY - AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
INSURANCE COMPANY - THE BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD.- THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
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Continued from page 35 


The revised editions incorporate 
important changes in the laws of 
those jurisdictions. They contain 
a digest and complete text of the 
law, supplementary laws, and all 
1959 amendments. Notes on cases 
decided since the last editions ap- 
peared are also included. 


Write to the Editor, Law Publi- 
cations, Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies, 60 John 
Street, New York 38, New York. 
Price is $1.50 each, plus sales tax, 
and includes any supplements 


“Winter-Wise Driving” 

Each winter the National Safety 
Council issues a pamphlet on safe 
winter driving. This year “How to 
Winter-Wise Your Driving” de- 
scribes how to avoid skids on icy 





LOOK AHEAD 


. . . and you'll see busi- 


ness growth from writing 


policies in a company of 


the— 


NEW HAMPSHIRE INSURANCE GROUP 


New Hampshire 
Insurance Company 


Granite State 
Insurance Company 





roads and other cold weather driv- 
ing hazards. Diagrams and 
sketches illustrate the 16-page 
booklet. Single copies are offered 
free. 


For Further Information Circle 41 on Card 


Highspeed Check Signer 


A highspeed check signing ma- 
chine made by Burroughs can 
print any two-color combination 


in one step. It has a locked vault 
in which signed checks are de- 
posited and a non-resettable meter 
that counts the number of checks 
signed. 

Ink used in the new machine 
offers greater printing flexibility 
including reproduction of half- 
tone pictures. The dye-base ink 
also prevents the tranfer of 
smudges to other papers. Machine 
is described as processing an 
average of more than 5,000 checks 
per hour. 

For Further Information Circle 42 on Card 


Ribbon Wears Longer 


A new typewriter ribbon re- 
cently underwent an eight-day test 
on a newspaper teletypewriter 
machine where the ribbon was in 
continuous use for 192 hours. 
Columbia Ribbon and Carbon 
Company reports their ‘“Com- 
mander” ribbon showed no appre- 
ciable wear in the fabric at the 
end of the test. 

The ribbon, extremely sheer and 
tightly woven, is made of synthetic 
fibres. It is recommended par- 
ticularly for the various copying 

Continued on page 39 
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Selling Tips from a Champion 


“Championship Selling” is the work of an experienced 
salesman with years of successful life insurance sales 
behind him. The author, Hugh S. Bell, heads the Seattle 
agency of Equitable of Iowa, and trains salesmen in addi- 
tion to doing topnotch personal selling. 

The book gives basic strategy for both effective and de- 
fensive phases of selling. A number of clever variations 
shows how to meet different kinds of prospects and differ- 
ent situations. Published by Prentice Hall. 202 pages. $4.95. 

For Further Information Circle 288 on Card 


New and Revised Fire Codes 


A new and revised edition of the National Fire Codes 
lists important changes in fire safety standards. Titled 


“National Fire Codes, 1959,” the six-volume edition is pub- 
lished by the National Fire Protection Association. It is a 
compilation of the 177 standards developed by NFPA for 
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flammable liquids and gases, combustible solids, dusts, chem- 
icals, and explosives; building construction and equipment; 
extinguishing equipment; electrical installations; and trans- 
portation. 

New material includes 60 new or revised fire safety stand- 
ards adopted at the 1959 NFPA annual meeting. It also 
gives all amendments approved by the NFPA board up to 
July 30, 1959. The six new volumes with a total of 5,280 
pages, sell for $35 by the set; $7 per volume. 
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Village Station 
New York 14, N. 


P. O. Box 68 


Guide to Annual Reporting 


Because of the growing importance of the annual report 
as a business tool, Research Bureaus, Inc., has prepared a 


Continued on next page 
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Bookshelf (Continued) 


reference guide titled “The Preparation of the Annual 
Report.” 

The book is described as covering both creative and pro- 
duction phases in preparing an annual report. It is designed 
to help companies save money in the preparation of reports. 
In compiling information and reproducing segments of 
leading business reports, the staff reviewed and classified 
over 75,000 annual and interim reports. Price of the volume 
is $15. 
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Special note: Plan now to submit your company’s annual 
report for The Spectator’s annual judging of insurance re- 
ports. Deadline for receipt of report is April 15. 
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Complete Purchasing Study 


A research report, known as the London Study, is now in 
book form, titled “How Industry Buys.” The study delved 
deeply into the industrial buying and selling process in 
Canada, and gives conclusions and recommendations on 
marketing to industry. Research was sponsored by the 
Business Newspapers Association of Canada and the Cana- 
dian chapters of the National Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation. 

Field interviews covered 36 companies in the London, 
Ontario area. The history of a purchase from the need to 
the buying act was traced in each company. Large, medium 
and small purchases were examined. Study was directed by 
Dr. Donald H. Thain and Dr. D. S. R. Leighton, associate 
professors of business administration at the University of 
Western Ontario School of Business Administration, and 
Charles B. Johnston, lecturer at the school. 

The London Study is reported as the first detailed exam- 
ination of the industrial buying-selling process ever made in 
North America. Chapters on advertising, direct mail, dis- 
tribution and other marketing factors weigh the quality of 
industrial marketing in Canada today. 270 pages. $7.50. 
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Continued from page 36 


processes and for machines oper- 
ated by tape. 


For Further Information Circle 43 on Card 


Store Hose Indoors 

With “Hide-a-Hose,” a garden 
hose can be permanently stored 
inside the house and used either 
indoors or out with convenience. 
There is no need for an outside 
faucet and the hose cannot be 
turned on by mischief-makers. The 
hose is stored on a reel in the 
basement where it can be reached 
for immediate fire-fighting in the 
house. 

An aluminum compartment 16 
in. wide 8 in. high is set into 
a wall of the house. This allows 
easy access to the hose nozzle, 
valve, and handle that retracts 
the hose. When not in use, the 
compartment is kept locked. In 
the floor immediately above the 
hose reel, an 8 X 6 in. trap door 
is installed. In case of fire, the 


homeowner opens this aluminum 
door, reaches down through thie 
joists, pulls out the hose and turns 
on the water. 

The ‘Hide-a-Hose” can be put 
in new homes as they are being 
built or in old houses. The pack- 
age is furnished complete with 
150 feet of rubber-and-nylon hose, 
hose reel, and necessary doors. 
Manufacturer is Flinchbaugh 
Murray Corp. 


For Further Information Circle 44 on Card 


Cormac 1960 Copier Line 


Cormac Photocopy Corporation 
offers a file-folder catalog of their 
copying equipment line for 1960. 


January 1960 


The new catalog 
new items, the Corvette, and the 
“500,” 
Both new machines have Cormac’s 
automatic filling and draining fea- 
ture. 








introduces two 


a single-step photocopier. 


The new catalog has a die cut 


tab to give easy reference and lists 
complete specifications on all ma- 
chines. 
filing cabinets with space for re- 
lated literature and price lists. 


It fits all standard sized 
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Color Folder Shows Desks 


The Meridian group of execu- 
tive desks is shown in a new 4- 
page brochure in full color. Three 
desks — the Meridian IV, V and 
VII — and matching credenzas 
are described and _ illustrated. 
Manufacturer is the Columbia- 
Hallowell Division of Standard 
Pressed Steel. The company offers 
free copies of the brochure. 
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Why Agents Like to Represent 
The Atlantic Companies 


Atlantic executives emphasize 
that the group’s operations are 
guided by the open minded phi- 
losophy of marine underwriters. 
Their venerable but flexible pre- 
cepts are grounded in the belief 
that insured must be served first, 
with a protection program cov- 
ering all his insurable risks; in- 
sured must be encouraged to use 
the knowledge and experience 
of the professional producer; in- 
sured’s claim must be paid 
promptly and ungrudgingly. 
This traditional, undeviating 
philosophy is an ideal one to 


bring to bear upon present mar- 
keting problems in all lines. The 
group is not pressured into make- 
shift methods to meet modern 
circumstances. Its response to 
market demands rather reflects 
the paradox of an unchanging 
operating philosophy that is not 
only up to the minute, but some- 
.times considerably ahead of it. 

Atlantic’s long advocacy of 
the agent in its advertising pro- 
gram, and its early development 
of Top auto coverage are but 
two examples of the soundness 
of its marketing approach. 


Excerpt from an article on marketing which appeared in 


The National Underwriter—September, 1959. 


Have one of our Special Agents come and tell you how 


our unique team—stock company and mutual company 


—can benefit you. Your inquiry is invited. 


Business Established 1842 


THE ATLANTIC COMPANIES 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL 
P. O. Box 6, Wall Street Station 


NEW YORK 5 - 


- CENTENNIAL 


28 Offices in Cities from Coast to Coast 
Multiple Line Companies Writing Marine, Fire and Casualty Insurance 
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Policy Covers Operator, 
Not Car, in Certain States 


Pian reduces first year premium some 30% 


New Hampshire Group in cer- 
tain states now issues liability in- 
surance covering the individual 
operator of a car. The policy pro- 
tects the insured, who may be one 
or more named persons, against 
liability for injury or damage while 
driving or while another licensed 
driver is driving the insured’s car, 
if the insured is a passenger in 
that car at the time. 

Because the policy does not cover 
damage caused by the car when 
driven by some other driver, it will 
not meet the financial responsibil- 
ity requirements in some states. 
Where certificates on responsibility 
for all future accidents are needed, 
the standard auto policy should be 
issued. 

The company offers a rate reduc- 
tion for the individual operator 
policy of about 30 per cent of the 
premium the first year and 40.5 per 
cent in subsequent years for one 
driver. Policies will be canceled 
only with a pro rata premium 
charge, subject to a minimum 
charge of $10. 
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Nine Plans Approved 


Springfield Life, Vermont, new 
subsidiary of Springfield-Monarch, 
has obtained approval in Vermont 
for its initial portfolio of nine ma- 
jor plans. Contracts consist of 20, 
30, and 40-payment life; life paid 
up at 60, 65, 75, and 85; and term 
policies. All are non-participating. 

Rates are based on the more 
liberal Commissioners 1958 Stand- 
ard Ordinary Table. Premiums and 
cash values for contracts issued to 
women are also based on the 1958 
Table reflecting greater longevity 
for women as compared to men. 


40 


Premiums paid beyond the end of 
the month in which death occurs 
are refunded. Should total disabil- 
ity occur lasting four months or 
over and before age 60, premiums 
are waived for the period of dis- 
ability. A special form of benefit 
is provided for disability occurring 
after age 60. 

The permanent life plans issued 
to those under age 39 provide for 
guaranteed insurability for future 
purchases. 


For Further Information Circle 208 on Card 


Broad Form Auto Policy 


Riverside Insurance of America 
has introduced a “Broad Form” au- 
tomobile policy in Michigan. Pro- 
tection features heretofore elim- 
inated from “low cost” automobile 
coverages are now included in the 
Riverside “Economy” policy, at no 
increase in cost. 

Michigan is the sixth Midwestern 
state in which Riverside ‘“Econ- 
omy” has filed the Broad Form 
auto policy. 


For Further Information Circle 209 on Card 


Fits Social Security 

Equitable Life of New York has 
a new policy that guarantees a 
widow a pre-determined monthly 
income for life, regardless of her 
age when her husband dies. The 
plan may be used to provide the 
beneficiary—usually the widow of 
the insured—with an income of, 
say, $100 monthly until she reaches 
the age of 62 and $50 a month 
thereafter for life. A “Minimum 
Return” is guaranteed under this 
settlement. 

If the beneficiary dies before 


WHAT THE NUMBERS MEAN 


If you would like more information about one or 
more of the policies or lines reviewed here, circle 
on the card between pages 36 and 39 the number 
er numbers following those items. Write your name 
and address on the card and drop it in the mail. 


the insured, or if there is a change 
of beneficiary, there is no forfei- 
ture of any of the insurance pro- 
vided by the policy. The benefici- 
ary living at the death of the in- 
sured gets the full death benefit 
(an amount equal to the Minimum 
Return). Amount becomes payable 
in a single sum. 


For Further Information Circle 210 on Card 


Flexibility for Retirement 


New York Life announces a new 
20-payment life which can help 
meet retirement needs through 
three options. Minimum face 
amount for the contract is $10,000. 

The Flexible Twenty Payment 
Life policy gives a choice of the 
following: (a) On the 20th policy 
anniversary it can be converted to 
endowment payable at age 65 or the 
25th policy anniversary, if later, 
with payment of a level premium 
for five more years; (b) if the in- 
sured is age 60 or less when the 
policy is in effect 20 years, he may 
choose a monthly annuity benefit 
to begin on the anniversary near- 
est his age 65; (c) the insured 
may purchase a single-premium an- 
nuity, within 31 days of the appli- 
cable option date, at a 2 per cent 
discount from the then current 
rate. 


Fire Policy with Deductible 

Nationwide states rate reduc- 
tions up to 35 per cent are now 
possible on two of its fire policies. 
The new rating variations have 
been approved in Indiana and Ohio. 

On the Homeowners “A” and 
“BR” plans, the insured may choose 
an optional “full deductible” policy 
which carries a 20 per cent rate 
decrease. This contract allows a 
$50 deductible on every peril in the 
policy, including fire and lightning. 
But the deductible is wiped out if 
the loss exceeds $500. On losses of 
$500 or more, the company pays 
full indemnity. 
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Also the company has reduced 
rates on its standard Homeowners, 
both “A” and “B,” a flat 10 to 15 
per cent. Applications for approval 
are pending in 10 other states. 


For Further Information Circle 211 on Card 


High Cash Value Plan 


Pacific Fidelity Life announces 
an “IQ Special” whole life policy. 
This IQ (investment quotient) con- 
tract is non-participating and has 
a guaranteed 20-year cash value. 

Conversion may be made at age 
50 or 55 to either paid up life at 
65 or endowment at 65 without 
payment of back premiums or dif- 
ferences in reserves. Rate is guar- 
anteed. Minimum face amount is 
$15,000. 


For Further Information Circle 212 on Card 


Old Equity Issues Family Plan 
Old Equity Life has issued a 
“Family Life Plan,” designed to 
cover every member of the family 
from 6 months to 65% years in- 
clusive. Plan is issued in minimum 
amounts of $1,000 and maximum 
amounts of $5,000 for each mem- 
ber of the family. The policy is 
issued on a non-medical basis. 


For Further Information Circle 213 on Card 


Retirement Income Policy 


A retirement contract featuring 
a monthly income at age 65 plus 
other settlement options has been 
announced by Valley Forge Life of 
the American Casualty Group. 

The “Retirement at Age 65” pol- 
icy features an income at 65 for 
males of $10 per month for each 
$1,000 of initial insurance bought, 
and other settlement options. The 
same plan provides female _in- 
sureds with monthly income of 
$8.90 per month for each $1,000 of 
life insurance purchased. Extra 
benefits are available at slight ad- 
ditional cost for those who can 
qualify. 


For Further Information Circle 214 on Card 


Contracts and Policies Notes 


ALLSTATE plans to offer a 10 per 
cent discount on auto insurance 
for compact and small cars in all 
states where regulations permit. 
New rates went into effect in sev- 
eral states on November 1. @ 
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DEMOCRACY IS NOT 
A PARTY .. 
...1T'S A WAY OF LIFE! 


ALL AMERICAN LIFE & 
CASUALTY COMPANY believes... 


“You deserve to OWN your own business—not just rent it!" 


Why not investigate NOW one of the most talked about 
companies in America and learn the startling facts about 
Democracy in action—through the outstanding contracts 
and policies of All American Life & Casualty Company. 


** Building for Billions" WRITE: 
Mr. E. E. Ballard, President 
All American Life & Casualty Co. 
All American Bldg., 505 Park Place 
Park Ridge, Illinois. 


A, gatke 


AMERICAN 


alty | soni CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


General Offices: ALL ee BUILDING, PARK RIDGE, ILLINOIS 








BROWN and RICHARDSON 
BROWN, CONRAD and RICHARDSON 
Consulting Actuaries 


Edward D. Brown, Jr. Jean Conrad Robert A. Richardson 
CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
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Reinsurance 


Continued from page 29 


tions for the last ten years between 
the United States insurance com- 
panies and _ reinsurers. abroad. 
These results we are presenting in 
graph and table in this issue of 
THE SPECTATOR. 

During 1958, American compa- 
nies ceded premiums of $241.8 mil- 
lion to foreign companies and re- 
ceived in premiums for reinsurance 
assumed from abroad, $54.5 mil- 
lion. There are possibly millions 
of dollars more of reinsurance pre- 
miums paid to and received from 
foreign companies on reinsurance 
which are not recorded. The Bu- 
reau of Commerce calls attention 
to the fact that companies volun- 
tarily cooperate but are not forced 
to file. Mr. Barry’s request that the 
commissioners require information 
from each licensee, if adopted, will 
show that the totals of reinsurance 
premiums received by and ceded 
from foreign companies to be much 
greater than those now provided by 
the Department of Commerce. 

The growth of net premiums 
ceded abroad is quite sizable—the 
total for the year 1958 being over 
180 per cent of what it was the 
first year of the period, 1949. Re- 
insurance received by American 
companies from foreign companies 
is approximately one quarter of the 
premiums ceded to foreign com- 
panies. However, the growth from 
1949 has been also quite rapid— 
the 1958 amount being a little short 
of four times the 1949 receipts. 

In 1958 premiums received for 
reinsurance ceded abroad was 
$241.8 million as against $125.9 
million in 1949. The net premiums 
received on insurance assumed 
from abroad was $54.9 million as 
against $14.1 million received in 
1949. 

Of the $241.8 million, by far the 
greater portion of premiums paid 
were to companies in Western Eu- 
rope, or $233.0 million. More than 
95 per cent of this total was paid 
companies of the United Kingdom 
—at $205.1 million they were about 
90 per cent of the Western Euro- 
pean total. 
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Switzerland with 24.1 per cent or 
$20.4 million accounted for the 
greater share of the remaining 
amount. In addition to the $7.5 
million paid the companies in the 
other countries of Western Europe, 
Canadian companies received $3.3 


million; Latin American republics, 
$2.8 million; and all of the other 
countries of the world, $2.7 mil- 
lion. 

Net premiums received from re- 
insurance assumed from abroad by 
American carriers in 1958 totaled 


Reinsurance transactions of U. S$. companies 
with insurers resident abroad, 1949-1958 


(in millions of dollars) 


1958 1957 1956 1955 1954 1953 1952 1951 1950 1949 





Net premiums paid on reinsurance ceded to abroad 


241.8 234.2 207.9 


Western Europe, total 233.0 225.6 21.5 
Switzerland 20.4 180 16.6 
United Kingdom 205.1 201.3 177.7 
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Net premiums received on reinsurance assumed from abroad 
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Losses recovered from abroad on ceded reinsurance 


All areas 179.5 146.3 
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$54.5 million, of which $35.0 mil- 
lion, or something like 60 per cent 
was received from Western Euro- 
pean companies. United Kingdom 
companies paid to American com- 
panies $17.9 million or about 55 
per cent of the total of Western 
European companies. Other West- 
ern European companies paid 
United States firms $13.1 million; 
Canada paid $9.0 million; Latin 
American republics, $10.8 million: 
and other countries, $3.7 million. 
As evidenced by the amount of 
recorded losses paid on these in- 
surance contracts by foreign com- 
panies, it would seem to have been 
not a very profitable market for 
the foreign carriers since the losses 
recorded were 69.5 per cent in 
1958. However, considering the 
undoubtedly low expense involved 
in reinsurance, it may have been 
profitable to foreign underwriters. 
In 1958, total losses paid to for- 
eign companies by American rein- 
surance was $40.0 million. This 
represents a yearly increase over 
the ten years from $10.2 million in 
1949. The loss rate in 1958 for the 
American companies was 73.4 per 


cent as against 72.4 per cent for 
the first year of the ten year pe- 
riod, 1948. 

In concluding the release from 
Jerome Sachs, director of the In- 
surance Staff of the Commerce 
Department, the statement is 
made: “From a review of the re- 
port made by the department and 
further the evident desire for 
United States protection abroad as 
indicated by this report, it would 
seem that American companies 
have a great potential market not 
only for direct writing but for re- 
insurance from foreign countries.” 

To one on the sidelines it would 
seem, however, that the most desir- 
able future market for American 
companies in foreign countries 
would be the reinsurance of busi- 
ness from local companies with 
high underwriting standards rather 
than through direct writing. It 
might be that subsidiary carriers 
established by American companies 
in selected nations with underwrit- 
ers trained in the American way 
of business would be a desirable 
answer in the demand for Ameri- 
can insurance. @ 


Advice to Agents 


Continued from page 31 


Should the trouble be in the com- 
pany’s office, take it up with them 
and see if it cannot be eliminated 
or materially reduced. 

Also a check has to be made, how- 
ever hard it may be, to determine 
if you have too many companies in 
you office. Is each company receiv- 
ing an amount of business from 
your office that will allow them to 
give you the type and kind of ser- 
vice you deserve. Should you have 
too many companies, you must de- 
termine which to eliminate for your 
good as well as theirs. 

The problems we face as agents 
are many and varied. Our compa- 
nies must work with us and we 
must work with them in order for 
our American Agency System to 
survive. The job ahead is a formid- 
able one. It presents challenges to 
the imagination and requires in- 
genuity in all of us. The record of 
the past in our agency system is 
the best evidence that the challenge 
can and will be met. @ 





a future that now can be yours 
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‘future... 
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AS A GENERAL AGENT 


of the Central Standard Life Insurance Company 


A NEW CAREER CONTRACT OFFERS YOU — 


Completely Vested Renewals for the 
premium paying period of the policy 


Substantial Override for General Agents 


Accident and Sickness Plans — 
“Your partner for Life” 


High Value Low Premium Life Plans 
Top First Year Commissions 


With Central Standard You Enjoy 
¢ working with an agent-agency 
building organization 
company sponsored education 
tested-proven direct mail aids 





liberal underwriting 


““The secret of success is Constancy to Purpose” 


Benjamin Disraeli 


Our success has been achieved with our career men and women. 


See for yourself—Write or wire today for your 


In Force: $357,405,420 


“new approach” agent’s kit. Get full details by 


contacting your local Central Standard General 
Agent or: John M. Laflin, Vice President and 


Agency Director. 


Assets: $107,284,880 
Surplus: $14,591,874 





CENTRAL STANDARD LIFE 


Founded 1905 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


211 W. Wacker Drive Chicago 6, Illinois 
Life - Accident - Sickness 








When your client 


wants to know 
ee 99 
Why? 

HEN YOU RECOMMEND an appraisal 

to an industrial, commercial or 
institutional property client, give him a 
copy of our brochure, “Appraisal Pro- 
cedure.” It will answer the many and 
frequent questions about the need for 
authoritative appraisals to establish in- 
surable values . . . assure compliance 
with co-insurance clauses, provide proof 
of loss . . . keep valuations up to date 
with current replacement costs. 

Many brokers and agents find “Ap- 
praisal Procedure” very useful, also 
our booklet, “What The Businessman 
Should Know About Fire Insurance” 
(100 pages of valuable information). A 
supply of both publications is yours 
without cost or obligation. Write 
Dept. TS. 


THE LLOYD-THOMAS co. 
Recognized Appraisal Authorities 

4411 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 
Offices Coast to Coast. 

First for Factual Appraisals Since 1910 





THE SPECTATOR'S 
Page of Opportunities 


As a service to the industry, THE 
SPECTATOR provides a full page 
of classified information on ‘'Posi- 
tions Available’ and “Executives 
Available." 

Be sure to look for “Executive 
Opportunities" on 


Page 53 of this issue 
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Liability Form Protects 


Firms Selling thru Vendors 


COVERAGES AND FORMS examines separate phases of 
contract covering workers and members of the public 


Principals Protective Liability In- 
surance 


Q. What companies write this 
form? 

A. Casualty companies. 

Q. How is it written? 

A. It may be issued as a sepa- 
rate contract or as an endorse- 
ment to a liability policy. 


Coverage 


Q. What does this form cover? 

A. There are two divisions of 
protection: A and B. The policy 
covers liability imposed by law 
for damages because of bodily in- 
jury, sickness or disease, including 
death resulting therefrom and 
caused by accident and under 
coverage A, sustained by any per- 
son while engaged as an inde- 
pendent contractor or as an 
employee thereof, in the opera- 
tions of the insured; under cover- 
age B, sustained by any person 
and arising out of the activities 
of an independent contractor or 
an employee thereof. 


Claims by Public 
Briefly described, division A 
covers liability of the insured for 
injuries to independent contrac- 
tors and/or their employes where- 
as B covers claims made by mem- 
bers of the public because of their 


acts. Coverage A applies only if 
the insured carries compensation 
insurance with respect to his 
business operations. 


Q. What are the exclusions? 

A. The form does not cover (1) 
claims arising out of nuclear in- 
cidents under coverage A and B; 
and under coverage B (2) the use 
of any motor vehicle owned or 
hired by the insured, (3) liability 
assumed, (4) injury, sickness, 
disease or death of any employee 
of the insured or any obligations 
which he may be held liable for 
under workmen’s compensation 
law. 

Rates 


Q. What are the rates? 

A. Rates vary by territory and 
nature of insured’s operations. 
Principals Protective Liability 
for newspaper publishers, liabil- 
ity for independent contractors 
coverage A is rated according to 
the number of delivery boys. The 
charge per boy in New York City 
for the first 100 boys is $.30 base 
limits for bodily injury, $.225 for 
the next 400, etc. The rates for 
coverage B (which includes prop- 
erty damage exposures) on the 
same bases of charge is $.15 
bodily injury and $.10 for proper- 
ty damage for the first 100 boys, 
$.113 and .07 for the next 400, 
etc. 

Rates for the remainder of the 
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country are somewhat reduced. 
The rates for some classifica- 
tions are indicated by the letter 
(a) which means the risk is to be 
submitted to the company for 
rating. These cases may be pre- 
sented to the bureau having juris- 
diction although most of the lia- 
bility underwriters have guide 
rates which are subject to in- 
creases or decreases in accord- 
ance with the individual expo- 
sures. These charges are usually 
accepted by the bureau as filed. 


Many Firms Need PPLI 

The original principals protec- 
tive liability policy was probably 
a typed form written for a news- 
paper publisher to cover the op- 
erations of newsboys who pur- 
chased the papers and delivered 
them to their customers under 
some form of contract or agree- 
ment. 

There are a number of types of 
business that may have need for 
such protection. The nature of 
those operations makes it difficult 
to determine whether distributors 
of their merchandise are em- 
ployees or independent contrac- 
tors. During the summer, ice 
cream vendors are peddling their 
wares throughout the residential 
sections, riding their vehicles, 
cars, motorcycles or bicycles to 
games, field meets and similar 
gatherings. It may be difficult to 


"This is a policy that everyone needs, 
so I'm expecting each of you to 
buy one." 


January 1960 








agree as to the status of these 
individuals in event of an acci- 
dent. Manufacturers who dispense 
their merchandise through house- 
to-house canvassers might easily 
have problems of this nature. 

Incidentally the policy does not 
exclude these vehicles owned by 
the “distributors.” 


Compensation More Expensive 


Firms using this form of selling 
can report the earnings of these 


representatives to their compen- 
sation insurance carriers and be 
properly covered, but the method 
of providing protection would be 
expensive. In many cases, these 
people constitute the greater part 
of the personnel. 

The declaration sheet in the 
policy qualifies all persons identi- 
fied therein as independent con- 
tractors or their employees and 
leaves no question as to their 
status. @ 





WHO IS PRUDENCE PRU? 
WHAT CAN SHE DO FOR YOU? 


Prudence Pru is the name of the 

lovely young lady who represents 
Prudential's Brokerage Services. 

She's typical of the thousands of 
Girl Fridays who make the job 

a lot easier for their busy bosses. 
You'll be seeing her every month 
he Prudential Brokerage 

an rely on her to 

e you valuable insurance 

selling advice and to tell you 


about outstanding visual sales aids. 


You'll find Prudence Pru’s 
monthly Brokerage Package a 
good friend when it comes 

to developing more sales and 
more commissions, To get 

your monthly mail visit from pretty 
Prudence Pru, with her helpful 
point-of-sale suggestions 


just fill in the coupon below. 


TO: BROKERAGE SERVICES 
THE PRUDENTIAL, NEWARK 1, N. J. 


| would like more information about 
C) Prudence Pru's Brokerage 
Program 


0) Prudential Brokerage Service 


os, ne 
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VERDICT 


Subcontractor Excluded in "Care, 
Custody and Control’ Decision 


Wisconsin case weighs both sides of knotty question 
By Luke A. Burke, Member New York Bar 


NCE again the exclusion clause 

of “care, custody or control” 
rears its head to plague lawyers 
and underwriters. The most recent 
case to come to our attention is 
Meiser v. Aetna Casualty & Surety 
Co. (Wisconsin Supreme Court, No- 
vember 3, 1959). This case is espe- 
‘cially helpful since it considers 
both sides of the question, citing 
the cases on both sides. 

The case arose out of the follow- 
ing facts: The insured (plaintiff) 
was a lathing and plastering con- 
tractor. The policy in question is 
a manufacturers’ and contractors’ 
liability policy which provides that 
the company will (Coverage B) 
“|. pay on behalf of the Insured 
all sums which the insured shall 
become legally obligated to pay as 
damages because of injury to or 
destruction of property, including 
the loss of use thereof, caused by 
accident and arising out of the 
hazards hereinafter defined.” 

In May of 1957, Home Engineer- 
ing Company was the general con- 
tractor for the construction of an 
expensive home in the Elm Grove 
area. Plaintiff was the subcontrac- 
tor engaged to do the plastering. 
During the course of the plaster- 
ing, plaster was inadvertently 
splashed on some thermopane win- 
dows. Plaintiff testified that Mr. 
Ferch, who owns Home Engineer- 
ing Company, asked him to remove 
the plaster. One of plaintiff’s em- 
ployees removed it, using water 
and a stiff “fender” brush. Some- 
time later a number of the win- 
dows were found to be scratched on 
the inside, and Home Engineering 
Company had them replaced. 
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The plaintiff reported the loss 
to the company (defendant) and 
the latter refused to pay the claim 
because the exclusion read as fol- 
lows: 

“This policy does not apply: 

“(1) undér Coverage B, to in- 
jury to or destruction of ... (3) 
. . . property in the care, custody 
or control of the Insured or Prop- 
erty as to which the Insured for 
any purpose is exercising physical 
control...” 

The plaintiff sued for breach of 
contract and was successful in the 
trial court. The Supreme Court af- 
firmed the judgment for the plain- 
tiff and its interesting opinion 
read: 

“Appellant (company) argues 
that the exclusion phrase as to 
‘care, custody or control’ is clear 
and unambiguous, citing first In- 
ternational Derrick & Equipment 
Co. v. Bixbaum (8rd Cir. 1957) 240 
Fed. (2d) 536, 538. That was an 
action by the plaintiff derrick com- 
pany, which had contracted to pro- 
cure and install a metal tower and 
antenna mast for a broadcasting 
company, for loss sustained when 
equipment of the defendant, who 
had contracted to raise the mast, 
bent and caused the mast to fall 
and be damaged beyond repair. Fol- 
lowing judgment against the de- 
fendant the derrick company sued 
defendant’s insurer under a liabil- 
ity policy which excluded from 
coverage property in the care, cus- 
tody or control of the insured. 

“A reading of the case discloses 
that the court resorted to cases 
which ‘clarified’ the care, custody 


or control exclusion phrase, holding 
as follows: 

“‘Where the property damaged 
is merely incidental to the property 
upon which the work is being per- 
formed by the insured, the exclu- 
sion is not applicable. However, 
where the property damaged is 
under the supervision of the in- 
sured and is a necessary element 
of the work involved, the property 
is in the “care, custody or control” 
of the insured.’ 

“The second case relied upon by 
appellant is Maryland Casualty 
Company. v. Holmsgaard (1956) 
10 Ill. App. (2d) 133, N. E. (2d) 
910. There the plaintiff insurance 
company brought suit for declara- 
tory judgment for construction of a 
policy issued to one of the defen- 
dants, Grove, who operated a ma- 
chine shop. Defendant Holmsgaard 
left his automobile in the Grove 
shop to have a trailer hitch welded 
beneath the car, and during the 
welding operation the automobile 
was destroyed by fire. The insur- 
ance policy excluded coverage of 
property in the care, custody or 
control of the insured, Grove. The 
court, while holding there was no 
ambiguity in the language of the 
exclusion, pointed out that it made 
no difference whether it was con- 
sidered that the car was delivered 
into the possession of Grove as 
bailee for hire or that the car was 
in Grove’s care, custody and con- 
trol, because the facts were undis- 
puted that Grove had possession of 
the car, had dominion over it, man- 
aged and controlled it and was in 
the act of working on it when the 
damage occurred. The court, how- 
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ever, emphasized the aspect of bail- 
ment for compensation, calling at- 
tention to the rule that under such 
circumstances the bailee’s posses- 
sion of the property is such as 
would entitle him to exclude the 
possession of others, even that of 
the bailor. 


Declaratory Judgment 

“The third case cited by appel- 
lant on this point is Hardware Mut. 
Cas. Co. v. Mason-Moore-Tracy, 
Inc. (2d Cir. 1952) 194 Fed. (2d) 
173, another declaratory judgment 
suit involving a manufacturer’s 
and contractor’s liability policy 
which was issued to the defendant 
in its business of moving machin- 
ery. In the process of removing 
heavy machinery from the premises 
occupied by one Stewart, defendant 
suspended the machinery by a rope 
attached to the top of an elevator 
shaft, and during the course of the 
operations the rope broke and the 
elevator was damaged. The court 
held that defendant was “using” 
the elevator at the time it fell and 
that the exclusion clause requiring 
that the insured be in “control” of 
the damaged property was appli- 
cable whether defendant’s use was 
exclusive or in conjunction with 
others. The rationale of the deci- 
sion clearly indicates that the court 
was construing the language of the 
exclusion clause. 

“Respondent (insured) calls at- 
tention to Boswell v. Travelers In- 
demnity Co. (1956) 38 N. J. Super. 
599, 120 Atl. 2d 250, 254, where 
the same exclusion clause was con- 
tained in a manufacturers’ and 
contractors’ liability policy issued 
by the defendant to the plaintiff, 
a boiler repair company. Plaintiff 
contracted with a realty corpora- 
tion, the general contractor, to re- 
place tubes in certain heat ex- 
change units connected to a boiler. 
During the course of the boiler re- 
pairs plaintiff’s employees mistak- 
enly ran the water through the 
outer shell of the heating units and 
one of the shells cracked. In dis- 
cussing the exclusion phrase, ‘care, 
custody or control’ the New Jersey 
court stated: 

“Such words are inherently am- 
biguous, for they are words of art 
which have been the focus of con- 
siderable judicial construction.’ ” 

The court then continued, “In 
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our opinion the rule referred to in 
the International Derrick Case, 
supra, applies in the instant case— 
where the property damage is 
merely incidental to the property 
upon which the work is being per- 
formed, the exclusion is not. appli- 
cable. 

“Mr. Ferch of Home Engineer- 
ing Company, the general contrac- 
tor, testified that respondent’s sub- 
contract was to do the plastering 
of walls and ceilings in the house, 


that he had nothing to do with any 
of the windows. Respondent was 
not permitted to do any work with 
the windows; he could not remove 
any of the windows; his removal 
of the plaster did not involve clean- 
ing the entire windows but only 
those areas where plaster had spat- 
tered. 

“Ferch himself, as general con- 
tractor, had supervision of all the 
work on the premises; he was on 

Continued on page 48 
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the job several times a day during 
the time the house was under con- 
struction; it was his obligation to 
take care of the premises; it was 
he who was responsible for the 
general cleaning up, during the 
course of which he engaged win- 
dow washers. 


Evidence Undisputed 


“The evidence is undisputed that 
respondent’s contract was to do the 
plastering, nothing more. It is ob- 
vious that at the time the windows 
were splattered they were in no 
sense in the respondent’s care, cus- 
tody or control. The testimony dis- 
closes that such splattering fre- 
quently occurs during plastering 
operations, especially when the 
ceiling plaster is being applied, but 
it is of an accidental and incidental 
nature, being the result of plaster 
dropping on the scaffold and splash- 
ing. Respondent’s removal of the 
plaster on the windows was a mat- 
ter of cleaning up; which cannot 
be considered an essential part of 
the plastering operation. Further, 
respondent’s testimony that he re- 
moved the plaster at the request 
of the general contractor, is not 
denied in the record. 

“Respondent’s work was confined 
to walls and ceilings; he had no 
care, custody or control of any 
other part of the building. The fact 
that some plaster was inadvertently 
splashed or fell on the windows 
did not give him care, custody or 
control of the windows. He was 
requested by the general contrac- 
tor to remove the plaster. It must 
be held that the respondent did not 
have care, custody or control of the 
windows at the time they were 
damaged and that the exclusion 
clause is not applicable. 

“The policy exclusion is meant 
to apply to the essential work be- 
ing done by the insured, that is, 
damage to the ceilings and walls. 
Such damage is excluded from cov- 
erage by the clause in question, but 
not damage to property with which 
respondent has no connection under 
his subcontract.” @ 
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for an expert. Few doctors are 
themselves, in effect, able to give 
the complete and best advice and, 
least of all, capable alone to offer 
such services. Many injuries are 
too complex, involving too many 
areas, functions or degree of dis- 
ability to lend itself to the care 
of a single doctor, even with the 
aid of a regular nurse. 

A large number of normal cases, 
and a majority of the serious ones, 
call for application of rehabilita- 
tion principles. This is the modern 
concept of applied medicine which 
has sprung up so dynamically and 
dramatically as an outgrowth of re- 
cent wars and their carnage in 
human wounds and injuries. 

It can be easily demonstrated 
that there are hundreds of acci- 
dent cases in this country—per- 
haps even hundreds of thousands 
—which are either deemed or have 
become permanent or near total 
through ignorance, neglect, or di- 
rect denial of proper rehabilitation 
effort. Where insurance has been 
involved, substantial sums have 
been spent in a majority of cases 
with little if any demonstrable 
value received. A goodly part, aver- 
aging perhaps 50 per cent (consid- 
ering both plaintiffs’ and carriers’ 
legal expenses) has been con- 
sumed by litigation. Of the balance, 
pitifully much has been spent hap- 
hazardly, wastefully, ineffectually. 
How could it be otherwise, when 
even insurance companies, who are 
in the business of compensating 
for accidents, know so tragically 
little about rehabilitation and ap- 
ply so rarely what little knowledge 
they possess? 

Rehabilitation, to be understood, 
should be watched, observed in ac- 
tion and followed in progress. No 
amount of writing can match in 
effect and impression the tour of 
a leading, progressive clinic. 

Rehabilitation, in most of its ap- 
plications, is more than a single 
function or operation. For the ma- 
jority of injuries, rehabilitation 
means ‘round the clock’ work and 
effort. The normal six hours of 
organized and diversified activity 
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under direct supervision and guid- 
ance is followed by the immeasur- 
able benefits of the give and take, 
encouragement and competition 
from fellow patients. Each sees in 
the others something lost, in him- 
self something left. Always there 
is someone in worse shape than the 
patient himself. Such relationships 
and comparisons lay the base for 
hope and courage, determination 
and zeal—yes, even gratitude and 
faith. 


Time All-important 


Next to the factor of “team’— 
and perhaps even more important 
—is the factor of time. Any and all 
injuries should, without exception 
of consequence, be brought to the 
proper road of rehabilitation as 
soon as humanly possible. The time 
factor is not only important and 
speed desirable, but in a great 
many cases the time factor is also 
critical. For instance, third degree 
burns involving critical body areas 
and major facial injuries require 
immediate attention by experts to 
assure maximum cure in minimum 
time. 

In recent years St. Albans Naval 
Hospital in New York instituted 
a fast and radically new procedure 
for handling third degree burns 
involving 15 per cent or more of 
body areas and for major facial 
injuries, all involving military ser- 
vice personnel. As a result of this 
program, which provided trans- 
portation of victims by fastest 
means available (preferably com- 
bination of helicopter and plane), 
the length of average hospitaliza- 
tion and the number of operations 
required were reduced by some- 
where between one-half and two- 
thirds. 

There are, without question, 
hundreds of insurance cases where 
disabilities are deemed total or 
permanent, with substantial awards 
accordingly paid, where, in fact, 
proper rehabilitation, early applied, 
could have brought total recovery 
at a fraction of actual, past out- 
lays. Yes, I dare say there are 
cases leading to awards of $100,000 
or more where a better job could 
have been done at the right, early 
time for $5,000 or less. 

The ultimate conclusion resulting 
from studies of rehabilitation is 
this: A radically new approach is 


needed towards personal injury 
claims. This is logically nothing 
less than the complete substitution 
of medical rehabilitation for the 
traditional monetary award as a 
cornerstone in all thinking and as 
a prerequisite in all settlements 
to third party liability claims. 

It is high time we get away 
from the practice of “buying our 
way” out of every bodily injury 
claim. Let us disassociate ourselves 
completely from the general im- 
pression that we are running some 
kind of roulette connected with 
automobile accidents. 

Let us declare and make unmis- 
takably clear to the public that: 
1) we are in the business of un- 
doing the direct and obvious dam- 
ages arising out of automobile 
accidents; 2) we are unequalled ex- 
perts in the field, with knowledge 
of and access to teams of special- 
ists outranking all others; and 3) 
we can and will offer team services 
at our expense, if accepted immedi- 
ately, at the very time when best 
chances of success are assured. 

Let us brush aside, at least as a 
start, any question of liability, 
leaving full rights to deny and dis- 
prove its existence when residual 
disabilities may come up for deter- 
mination. Let us, furthermore, of- 
fer any victim his own choice of 
alternative courses to follow in 
pursuit of rehabilitation, supplying 
only the fullest information avail- 
able on the subject. But, let us 
tackle the basic problem head on, 
getting at the heart of the prob- 
lem, to eliminate or at least reduce 
the personal injury at a time when 
it can be cured best and least ex- 
pensively. 

To hasten this process, the in- 
surance industry would do well to 
study rehabilitation, to sponsor 
and support it. This could be done 
most effectively by establishing an 
“Insurance Fund for Rehabilita- 
tion,” assuring further dynamic 
progress through intensified re- 
search and expanded training pro- 
grams. A new and dramatic break- 
through in this dynamic field would 
in turn lead to wider and enthusi- 
astie acceptance of rehabilitation 
by the public. Thus insurance 
would truly and obviously be in 
favor of “the other side” of the 
accident coin when it lands at the 
foot of the unfortunate few. @ 
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Workmen's Comp 
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the first attending physician, but 
it is also the responsibility of the 
man himself, his employer and the 
insurance carrier. 

Rehabilitation is an essential in- 
gredient of workmen’s compensa- 
tion—it is part of what an em- 
ployer is paying for when he buys 
his insurance. It is as much a part 
of compensation as the cash bene- 
fit payments. If the law is to 
achieve its intended objectives, 
then this dominant aspect must re- 
ceive the same close study and 
scrutiny as does the adequacy of 
the cash benefit payments, in order 
to render full justice in this ac- 
tivity. 

Rehabilitation must be instituted 
in all cases of injury or illness, not 
alone the severe or dramatic acci- 
dents. It is vital to the economy of 
our state—in fact, to the man- 
power potential of the entire na- 
tion—that we lay much greatly 


increased stress upon rehabilita- 
tion in the whole spectrum of in- 
juries and ailments than we have 
done thus far. Only then will this 
program fully emerge as the prime 
response to the toll of human car- 
nage which industry exacts of us. 

In New York, with the consent 
and cooperation of the insurance 
carriers, we have instituted a spe- 
cial reporting procedure under 
which the status of rehabilitation 
appraisal or treatment of every 
injured worker who remains under 
care, or receives benefits for longer 
than three months, is specifically 
reported for our review. Facial 
disfigurements are being evaluated 
on a newly formulated uniform 
and realistic basis. Procedures for 
referrals to impartial medical spe- 
cialists will be carefully reviewed 
and revised to overcome complaints 
and dissatisfaction with the pro- 
gram. We are using freely the 
talents and services of advisory 
committees representative of labor, 
employers, insurance and the in- 
terested professions. Much remains 
to be done, for this law must be 
kept abreast of the times, and we 
recognize that. @ 
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abled men and women were sound 
employment risks. 

Research into the successful ac- 
tivities of the more than 300 em- 
ployees at Abilities, Inc., has been 
sponsored by Insurance Company 
of North America. Herbert P. Stell- 
wagen, executive vice president of 
INA’s Indemnity company, discuss- 
ing the research grants, said that 
he was filled with consternation 
six years ago when he read in the 
report on the workmen’s compen- 
sation policy his company had is- 
sued for Abilities, Inc., “that every 
single one of the employees was 
totally disabled.” 

At the end of a year, Stellwagen 
said, “to my amazement not one 
single lost time accident had been 
reported. Then and there I said, 
‘This is something I’ve got to 
see.’ ”’ 

Three medical, psychological and 
social studies, issued after three 
years of research, showed that the 
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disabled men and women at Abili- 
ties, Inc., lead normal lives: they 
marry, have children, own their 
own homes, drive cars and even 
sail their own boats. One report 
showed that, contrary to wide- 
spread belief, the severe keart pa- 
tient, long considered an employ- 
ment risk, can work and in many 
cases work is beneficial. Also many 
persons, long out of work and with 
little or no work experience, can be 
employed productively. 

The task ahead for these and all 
other agencies for rehabilitation is 
still a large and important one. 
“There are at least two million dis- 
abled persons in the country 
today who can be rehabilitated,” re- 
ports Miss Mary E. Switzer, direc- 
tor of the U. S. Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. “Each year, dis- 
eases and accidents disable about 
250,000 additional persons — or 
about three times as many as are 
being rehabilitated under the pres- 
ent program.” 

Last October, Liberty Mutual 
sponsored a two-day symposium on 
“Disability Control” at which 


Board Chairman S. Bruce Black, 
citing safety developments through 
insurance sponsorship, said, “In- 
surance organizations unable to 
provide these loss prevention ser- 
vices simply have not survived.” 

“However,” Black went on, “in 
the newer area of group sickness 
and accident insurance, the lessons 
which were learned in the control 
of injuries under workmen’s com- 
pensation, seem somehow to have 
been lost, with the result that 
management interest in group ac- 
cident and health has become cen- 
tered in savings of fractions of a 
per cent in the insurance expense 
loadings of rates, rather than in 
the 90 or more percentage points 
involved in losses... . 

“The facts that the costs of 
group accident and health pro- 
grams are on the average three to 
four times higher than the costs 
of workmen’s compensation and 
that the inflation in cost of medical 
care is forcing costs upward month 
by month give emphasis to the 
need for greater concern with loss 
prevention and loss control in 
group insurance.” 

This broad concern for “loss 
control” in health insurance can 
contribute to much more insur- 
ance emphasis on definite programs 
for rehabilitation. These could be 
significant in the years ahead in 
workmen’s compensation, in cost 
control in group accident and 
health, and in settling third party 
auto liability claims. 

But the insurance industry has 
a long way to go in realizing the 
significance of rehabilitation. H. 
A. Stoppels, superintendent of in- 
dustrial medical rehabilitation for 
Aetna Casualty and Surety, re- 
ports his companies uses 170 cen- 
ters throughout the country to 
treat employees of policyholders. 

However, while many insurance 
companies participate in rehabili- 
tation programs, only 5 per cent 
of patients now being treated in 
rehabilitation centers were re- 
ferred by insurance carriers, indi- 
cates Stoppels. ‘“‘We are hopeful,” 
he said, “that in a few years we 
will see reports indicating that 
20 to 25 per cent of these cases are 
referred by insurance carriers, not 
only by workmen’s compensation, 
but from other lines of insurance 
as well.”@ —William M. Alrich 
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Right Contest Time 
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experiencing the doldrums may be 
an excellent time to stage a care- 
fully planned sales contest. But a 
contest designed to “perk up” a 
lagging business situation when 
the ailment is caused by wholly 
outside factors usually results in 
dismal failure. 


Avoid Antagonism 


This does not mean that dull 
summer weeks should be neglected 
as times in which to stage sales 
contests. The paramount considera- 
tion should always be whether or 
not there is a real opportunity for 
business then. If no such oppor- 
tunities exist, you may not only 
waste your efforts in promoting a 
sales contest, but you may also 
make the agents antagonistic to 
such contests in the future. 

An excellent criterion to deter- 
mine when a sales contest can be 
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held most profitably is when there 
is a real and genuine purpose for 
such a contest. 


New Coverage Prime Example 


This could be the introduction 
of a new coverage, to cite one ex- 
ample. Usually such a step calls 
for some big extra push. A contest 
can provide the push no matter 
what other conditions may exist. 

Of course, there are also seasons 
of the year when contests go over 
}ige among salesmen. There are 

mes \ hen they have a particular 
need foi: extra money. When such 
a need exists, any salesman will 
put forth more than normal effort 
toward winning a contest. Such 
times may be before the vacation 
season starts or before the Christ- 
mas gift buying period. 

Experience also shows that any 
sales contest should not interfere 
with the activities of prospects at 
that particular time. Putting on a 
sales contest, for example, during 
the two weeks of the year when 
prospects are busiest will seriously 
hamper even the best of salesmen. 
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The prospects will not have time to 
give agents the attentive ear 
needed for the sales contest to be 
successful. 

Good selection of the proper 
time should also consider the in- 
ternal situation of the sales de- 
partment or even of the whole com- 
pany. If the entire staff is loaded 
with other exhaustive work, then 
the contest must virtually run it- 
self. However, maximum results 
are seldom obtained from any con- 
test which is left entirely to the 
salesmen once it has been launched. 

Everyone concerned with the 
company management must have 
available time to continue super- 
vision of the sales contest, to keep 
it alive and active, and to provide 
continuing spurs to each and every 
contestant. The forgotten contest 
(forgotten by management) is in- 
variably the unsuccessful one. 

Periods within the month also 
influence contests. Avoid the days 
from the first to tenth period of 
any month for a short contest. 
That is when prospects are usually 
busiest with details and can give 
less time to a presentation. @ 
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Accident Facts 
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name claimed he had been cata- 
pulted out of the cab of the truck 
and then run over by the vehicle. 

The cab body of this truck was 
attached to the frame by hinges 
in the front and a latch in the 
rear. This allowed the body to 
tilt forward for easy servicing of 
the mechanical components under 


the driver’s seat. The driver 
claimed that the latch had failed. 

There were no witnesses to the 
accident. To the layman, there 
was nothing basically unreason- 
able in the driver’s story. Con- 
ceivably, the accident could have 
occurred just as he described it. 

The truck manufacturer, how- 
ever, was sure that the accident 
could not have taken place in the 
manner alleged. He retained 
Blewett to determine exactly what 
had happened. At Blewett’s re- 
quest, the manufacturer bought 
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the wrecked truck ana turned it 
over to the investigator. 

Blewett concentrated his exami- 
nation on the latch holding the 
cab to the frame. It was apparent 
that the latch had been badly de- 
formed by a very powerful force; 
it had not just fallen out of posi- 
tion. Moreover, the latch handle 
showed traces of paint from both 
the cab body and the trailer, in- 
dicating that it had, at some time, 
contacted both violently. 

From this evidence, Blewett 
concluded that the accident had 
happened when the truck ran into 
a cliff and jack-knifed. As it jack- 
knifed, both cab and trailer were 
bearing on the latch handle. The 
strain was too much for the latch- 
ing mechanism, which only then 
permitted the cab to tilt forward. 

The back of the cab was cut out 
and brought into the courtroom to 
demonstrate what happened. The 
physical evidence and Blewett’s 
testimony illustrated to the court 
that the accident could not have 
taken place under conditions of 
normal and prudent operation. 

Another case, required more 
than physical evidence. A major 
auto manufacturer was sued by 
the two passengers of a pickup 
truck which had abruptly left the 
highway. The passengers, severely 
injured, claimed that a defective 
wheel had disintegrated, result- 
ing in loss of control. 

The plaintiffs charged that a 
defective rivet in one of the 
wheels had broken, allowing the 
two largest parts of the wheel to 
separate causing the truck to roll 
over. Blewett obtained an identical 
truck, removed the rivets one by 
one from a wheel and ran the 
truck through high speed and 
skidding tests. Even after nine of 
the original twelve rivets had been 
removed, the wheel was still oper- 
ating satisfactorily. 

When the case came to trial, 
Blewett showed motion pictures of 
the testing operation. This showed 
that the rivets must have been 
damaged when the truck rolled 
over. The jury returned a verdict 
for the defense. 

“In court,” Blewett maintains, 
“one practical test is worth more 
than any opinion supported by 
theory alone.” @ 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


M-15—Safety Construction 
cialist—Home office staff asst 
servicing mir. nationwide  accts. 
Progressive Midwest cas. co. C.E 
degree. Age to 40. Salary open 
A-44—Admin. Payroll Audit Dept. 
—-Spec. agt. or und. exp. desirable. 
College background. Opp. for wider 
future respon. Salary open. Age 
to 40. 

C-27—Safety Engineers—Prog. co 
expanding operations needs exp’d 
men with Supervisory po tential. 
Locations East, Midwest, South 
Prefer college degree. 3-5 yrs. exp 
Salary open. Age to 40 

K-15 — Life — Medical Dir. — 
$20,000. Top co. has opening for 
doctor with minimum 10 yrs. exp 
with life co. home office. Loca- 
tion: East. 

P-35—Asst. Casualty Controller— 
9,000 — Midwestern company 
Good position for young man with 
5-8 years home office exp. desirous 
of rapid promotion to Controller 
status 

G-11—Sales Mgr.—$15,000. Great 
Lakes region. Recruit, select, train 
& manage 50-man sls force. Back- 
ground of H&A sls mgt exp 
growth opportunities 
P-44—Fidelity-Surety Supr. — $9, - 
000-large branch office in South- 
eastern State. Company (stock) 
well established in Bond field 


K-32—Home Office-Fire Mgr.— 
$13,500-Eastern home office, fine 
company. Require: 10-12 years 
previous home office exp., includ- 
ing managerial duties in under- 
writing and production 


P-37 — Agency-Casualty Under- 
writer — $8500-one of the best 
agencies in St. Paul area. Age to 
40, background in “heavy” Casualty 
lines, some Retro 


P-46—-Casualty Actuarial Asst.— 
$8500-Midwestern home office 
Specifications: age to 35, heavy 
math background, 2-4 years prior 
home office exp. 


Spe- 


January 1960 





P-33—Casualty Claims Supervisor 
— $9,000-East-excellent opening 
for lawyer with 6-8 years experi 


ence 


E-50—Life Admin. Supr.—$ 1 2,000- 
0. housed medium-sized Midwest- 
splendid reputation, 


executive 


ern ty tasi 


promotion t > Status 


R-19—Engineer—New dept. Mid- 
west mutual co. College and 
Workmen's Comp. exp. preferred 
Must be willing to travel 


M-23—Auditor—New dept. Mid- 
west mutual co. College and exp. 
preferred. Must be willing to 
travel and capable of setting up 
forms and procedures. 


E-48—Pension Specialist — $10,- 
000. Long-est. life co. in East 
Must have record of successful 
exp. in Pension Field. 


E-53—Home Office Life Under- 
writer—$10,000. multiple life co. 
in Midwest expanding into life 
field. Unusual opp. for exp. under- 
writer. 


K-7—Actuarial Asst.—$8,500. Opp 
open with one of oldest and largest 
life companies. Eastern location in 
Metropolitan area. Excellent po- 
tential. 


K-4—Fire Underwriting Supervisor 
— $8500-Wisconsin-at least 7 
years commercial-personal lines un- 
derwriting 


P-20—Casualty Underwriting Man- 
ager — $10000-Large Chicago 
branch office, age range 38-45, 
min. 8 yrs. all casualty lines man- 
agerial exp 


P-21—Casualty Sales Dir —$|5,000 
Midwestern home office small, 
well-established co. Should have 
at least 12 yrs. exp. acquired with 
Company American Agcy. system 


K-3—Fire Special Agent—$8,000- 
A-1 stock company expanding Mis- 
souri operations, college mandatory, 
Rating Bureau exp. very helpful 





K-39—Group Credit 
Supv.—$8,000 

group credit life 
sary. Well-est. NV 


Life Field 

or more yrs 
exp. neces- 
dwestern co. 


hree 


K-24—AGH Agency Dir.—$9,000 
Small Northwest co., wel!-est. Six 
years AGH prod. -* mandatory 
Some supervisory exp. desirable. 


K-37 — Branch Casualty Under- 
writing Mgr.—$1!0,000. Large Mid- 
western office of Eastern co. Min 
8 yrs. exp. in casualty management 
necessary. Age to 45. 


E. gga? Sls. Dir.—$15,000 
Well-est. Midwestern co 10-12 
yrs.'exp. with co. operating under 
American Agency System plvoer a 
tory 


c- ian ee Claims Supr.— 
. Of for experienced 
egree and 6 yrs 


| ay 
man aw 


required 


‘ “lai ms 
exp 


E-29 — Fire Loss Supr. — $7,000 
Home Office located Southeast 
Good advar t tial 


K-19—Multiple Line Underwriter 
—$7,000. Midwest fire 
and casualty jJerwriting desired 
ut will ynsider individual in 
either line exe agency under- 
writing operat 

K-10—Fire Rast 0 Home Office 
a -$] 3 | 000 

ageri al dutie 

writing Minir 


office exp 


location 


EXECUTIVES AVAILABLE 
A-10—Life Underwriter — agt. 7 


yrs., asst. mgr. now s. In- 
terested in advancement and pos- 
sible home office aff ation. Will 
relocate. Asking $10,000 area 


G-1—Casualty Underwriting Unit 
(3)—40 yrs. combined exp. all 
casualty line Prefer Die 
unit handling all lines 
C-75 — Life 
Supv.—Broad 
vision and deve 
agent and brokerage 


fore S 
OF OD 


Southern Regional 
backg in super- 
opment of careef 
agencies 
C-4—Fire —— Agent I. & 
Wisc.)—30’s, O yrs. exp 
as state agt. 6 haveiend in und 
engineering and dir. Sls 
Living N.W Sub. Salary 
open 


P- a Sepealy Underwriting _ 
—thirties, college 
all lines underwriting 
leading cas 

tion open 


P- 50—Inland theese Mer. early 
forties, college grad apable of 
managing b ££; ce 
operations ba it ars exp 
n underwriting and prod. Location 
Asking $10,000 

P-61—AGH / Life 
ties, college grad. legal degree 
Varied exp. eq this man for 
branch or home office pos. Loca- 
tion open. Salary range $9,000. 
H-11— Casualty Branch Mgr.— 
thirties, college grad. 12 years exp 
in admin. and 

nized mpanies 

Salary range $9.0 


round 
ound 


grad. 


ranch ome 


open 


Manager—thir- 


nrod 





H-17—Life Training Dir.—forties, 
college grad., exp.—more than 10 
years home office one rep. co. Lo- 
cation, open. Salary area $15,000. 


H-33—Supv. - Systems/Procedures 
—forties, college grad. Systems 
exp. gained in 7 years exp. with 
well-known companies. Location, 
open. Making $10,000 


H-60—Bond Underwriter—thirties, 
college grad., fidelity-surety exp 
nearly 8 yrs. with one reliable co 
Location, Midwest. Salary area 
$9,000. 


E-67—Life Controller — thirties, 
college grad. Presently Controller 
with 9 yrs. home office exp. Lo- 
cation, South or Southwest. Salary 
range $12,000 


E-71—Group Mgr. — thirties, col- 
lege grad. Nine yrs. with one co. 
managing a district. Exp. includes 
actuarial and underwriting duties 
Location, open. Salary area $8,500 


P-30—Life Agency Dir.—thirties, 
college grad. 10 yrs. exp. in per- 
sonal prod., recruit ng, training plus 
general agency and home office 
departs. Exp. in A& 5H prod. Loca- 
tion, open. Salary area $17,000. 


P-57—Auto. Underwriting Mgr.— 
thirties, college grad., presently 
managing home office underwrit- 
ing department 10 yrs. exp. Loca- 
tion, open. Making $8,000. 


H-13—Life Administrator — thir- 
ties, college grad, exp. gained 
with leading co. Prefers Eastern 
location. Salary open 


A-5—Life Agency Vice President: 
17 years supervising ordinary 
agencies with two companies. 
CLU. Also wide pension trust, 
AGH experience. Started as agent 
with nine years of consistent pro- 
duction. Wants top agency post 
with medium-sized company. 


A-33 — PR-Promotion-Advertising 
Director: In life promotion for 28 
years. Director public relations 
and sales promotion. Worked with 
AGH, ordinary and combination 
agencies. Looking for life company 
with long-range advertising, PR 
program 


K-14—Inland Marine Manager— 
early forties, college graduate, ten 
years home office exp. Excellent 
prospect to manage marine opera- 
tions. Background in both under- 
writing and production. Location 
—open ng range in $12,000 
area 


E-25—Life Admin. 
thirties, ge grad 
chiefly home office, excellent job 
stability. Location—open. Asking 
range $ 10 00 area 


A- a gg Line Underwriting 
Supv.—early 40's, college grad. 
C.P.C.U 13 yrs exp heavy casualty 
with co. branch and A-1 generab 
agency. Wish to relocate Sduth or 
West. Salary $8500 


E-42 — Life Training Director — 
forties, college grad, 12 years 
home office exp. with one well- 
known Company. Location—open. 
Salary expectation $15,000 area 
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Asst.—middle 
10 yrs. exp., 
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company’s agency force. 

Daniel H. Quigg was elected vice 
president of the Columbian Na- 
tional Life, member of the Hart- 
ford Fire Group. He has been 
secretary of Hartford Accident 
since 1950. 


Dr. Richard deR 

Kip, CLU, CPCU, 

has been made di- 

rector of exami- 

nations for the 

American Institute 

of property and 

Liability | Under- 

writers, effective 

in February. Dr. Kip was head of 
the department of insurance and 
real estate at Florida State Univer- 
sity and previously taught at the 
Wharton School. 


John A. Potts has been appointed 
resident vice president in charge 
of Canadian operations for the 
Marine Office of America. 

Carl F. Ritz, F.S.A., has been ap- 


“WOW! What @ sales builder! United 
Life's new REPLY-O-LETTER local direct- 
mail package lets me: set my own mailing 
schedule, choose my own letters promot- 
ing United Life's modern plans, complete- 
ly. pre-sell prospects, then close the sale 
with the best in tested sales promotion 


material |" 


Free REPLY-O-LET- 
TER road atlas 
premium offer 
really motivates 
prospects to act 
and act fast. 


UNITED LIFE AND 


Write H. V. Staehle, Jr.. C.L.U., Field Management V. Pres., 
United Life, 8 White Street, Concord, N. H. 

STATES SERVED: Cal., Conn., Del.*, D. C., Ind.*, La., Me., Md.*, 
Mass., Mich.*, N. H., N. J., N. C.*, Ohio*, Pa.*, R. I., Vt., Va.* 


7 ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE @ ESTABLISHED 1913 


pointed vice president and ac- 
tuary of the Mutual Life Assur- 
ance Co. of Canada. Walter H. 
Breithaupt was appointed vice 
president and secretary, and 
Russell W. Zinkann, M.D., vice 
president and medical director. 


D. M. Ellis, F.S.A., 
has been appoint- 
ed vice president 
and senior actu- 
ary for Canada 
Life Assurance. 


Nils A. Lofgren has been named 
director of program’ planning 
for the Insurance Institute for 
Highway Safety, Washington, 
D. C. Leonard J. McEnnis, Jr., 
is director of public relations, 
and Adrian H. Koert has also 
been named to the staff. 


Frank C. McVicar, agency vice 
president of Hartford Accident, 
has been elected a vice presi- 
dent of the Hartford Fire. Mil- 
ton R. Bigham was elected a 
vice president of both Hartford 
Fire and the Hartford Accident 
and Indemnity. 

Miss Mary Louise Oskin was 
elected secretary of National 
Casualty of Detroit, Mich. 

T. K. Williams has been named 
vice president and coordinator 
of home office services of Ade 
Republic National Life. 

John H. Dillard, vice president, 
Fireman’s Fund, was elected 
president of the Insurance Insti- 
tute of America. Dr. Milton W. 
Mays, vice president, America 
Fore Loyalty Group, and Thorin 
T. Grimson, executive vice pres- 
ident, Crum & Forster, were 
elected vice presidents. 
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Aetna Insurance 
G. F. Sweet 
America Fore 
Prince & Co. 
All American L. & C. 


American F. & C. 
American Insurance 
Winius-Brandon 
American National 
Alert Adv. 
American Reinsurance 
Metropolitan Adv. 
Atlantic Mutual . 
Doremus & Co. 


B 
Bituminous Casualty 
Sperry-Boom 
Brown & Richardson . 
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Central Standard 
Henry B. Kreer 


Browne Adv. 


Franklin Life 
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General Reinsurance 
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Higgins, E. P. 
BB: si P 
Benton & Bowles 


N. W. Ayer 


*General Agency Opportunities Available J 


Overseas Territories Available 
Brokerage Opportunities Available 


John Hancock . 
McCann Erickson 





the advertising contract. 


Ladd, Southward & Bentley 


Haight, Davis & Haight ..... 


Insurance Co. of N.A. ..... 


Advertisers’ Index 


This advertisers' index is published as a convenience and not as part of 
Every care will be taken to index correctly. No 
allowance will be made for errors or failure to insert. 
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Prudential 
Reach & McClinton 
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Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan 
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Southland Life 
DeJernett Agency 
Solomon, Irwin & Co. 

Spencer, Chas. D. 
Standard Accident 
Gray & Kilgore 
Strudwick, A. E. 
Sun Insurance Office 
Bruce Angus 
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Travelers Insurance 
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U. S. Casualty 
United L. & A. 
Orr, Pope & Moulton 
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Ww 
Western & Southern 
Woodward & Fondiller 


THE SPECTATOR 





They'll get to know you as their 


“PARTNER IN SECURITY”’ 


That’s the way America Fore Loyalty agents 
will be featured all through the year in our bigger 
than ever 1960 national advertising campaign. 

Month after month America Fore Loyalty 
messages will reach more than 100 million 
people—stressing the importance of having a 
“PARTNER IN SECURITY” to keep what 
they accumulate protected all through life. 
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EXPERIENCED 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR EXPERIENCE. And there’s no 


substitute for the services of an experienced reinsurer, with a first hand, detailed 
knowledge vu‘ all phases of American fire, marine, casualty, bonding 


and accident reinsurance. 


GENERAL REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Largest American multiple line market dealing exclusively in Reinsurance 
ALL FIRE, CASUALTY, ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS, BONDING AND MARINE LINES 
Midwestern Dept.: 314-317 FAIRFAX BUILDING, KANSAS CITY 5, MISSOURI 


Home Office: GENERAL REINSURANCE BLDG. : 
2 : % ANGELES 5, CALIFORNIA 
400 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22. N. Y. Paste Dept.: 610 SO. HARVARD BOULEVARD, LOS ° 
Chief Agent for Canada: 360 ST. JAMES STREET WEST, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 








